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MY WIFE’S MAID. 

By John B. Bryan. 


E aeries of burglaries which startled 
the public in the autumn and early 
winter of the year 188— were of a descrip¬ 
tion'! to alarm any household. The general 
featuresof each robbery were the same. In 
every case a gang of from seven to eleven 
masked men had broken into an isolated 
dwelling containing an unusual amount of 
lilver and jewels, had intimidated tb" in¬ 
mates by threatening them with firearms, 
mastered them, secured them, gagged them, 
then proceeded methodically to strip the 
house of all the. valuables it contained. 
Their knowledge of the premises was never 
atfault. Secret drawers and sliding panels, 
•opposed to be known only to the family, 
were sought and opened at once, and safes, 
whether built into the walls, or placed in 
closets, were equally at their mercy, aud 
easily forced by means of drills and gun¬ 
powder. 

The police seemed indefatigable in their 
Investigations and pursuit, yet five of these 
audacious and aBlonnding robberies had 
succeeded each other without a single arrest 
taking place- Plenty of rumors were abroad 
that the gang were in the hands of the 
authorities, but such statements contained 


not a grain of truth, for the detectives were 
absolutely in the dark. 

My own position filled me with anxiety. : 
My h juso was six miles from town, set in .> 
the centre of wide grounds, remote from any ; 
habitation but the gardener’s cottage at the < 
gate. Both my wife and myself had in-. r 
herited a large amount of bulky family plate, . 
and besides this useless metal, which never < 
came out of the safe, I had several costly 
services presented on the occasion of onr 
marriage, three large salvers, etc, testi¬ 
monials from societies in which I had been : 
an active member, to say nothing of a com- . 
plete and varied assortment of small articles . 
in silver and gold. Besides plate and jewles, , 
our house contained a valuable collection of 
statuary, paintings, and bronzes, and I was’ 
only too conscious of having expended a 
fortune upon the surroundings of our daily . 
life, and inspired by grave doubts as to its . 
safety. Brooding over such thoughts, and. 
reading the newspapers filled with specula¬ 
tions concerning these mysterious burglaries, 

I soon became the victim of an exagerated 
disquietude. Had my own wishes been 
carried out, every ounce of silver and every 
jewel we owned would have been Bent into 
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town to my banker, but my wife objecled, 
laughed at my apprehensions, and begged 
me not to worry. 

But I continued to worry, and perplexed 
myself with conflicting plans for safety, and 
one day while' in town I went to the head¬ 
quarters of the police, and inquired for 
Betts, the detective engaged on the case. 

He admitted me into his private room. 
I asked for the latest newB. Had anybody 
been arrested? No. Was anybody to be 
arrested? He shrugged his shoulders. Was 
anybody suspected ? 

He chuckled softly to himself. 

“My dear sir,” said he, “ we suspect 
everybody.” 

“Then,” cried X, “arrest everybody on 
suBpicionl Good GodI I cannot sleep in 
my bed, for something assures me my turn 
will come next. This very night I may be 
awakened to find masked men standing over 
me with loaded pistols, who will rob my 
house under my very eyes.” 

Betts shook his head, mused a little with 
his legs crossed and his left forefinger 
pressed into his cheek. “ By the by,’’ said 
he, presently, “how many servants have 
you, Mr. Powers? Please tell me about 
them individually.” 

1 went over their names, and the detec¬ 
tive checked them off in his memorandum 
book as I gave the facts connected with 
them. Saunders, the butler, had been with 
ui seventeen years, the cook five years; 
coachmen and groom seven, and the chamber¬ 
maid three—all fixtures in the household 
but Marie, my wife’s maid, who had come 
within the last four weeks.” 

“ Ahi ” exclaimed Betts, “ where did you 
get Marie ? WaB she well recommended ? ” 

“Oh, yes, she is French, and has just come 
to thiB country with a family by the name of 
De Sturges. She was nurse to a child who 
died on the passage, and was thus thrown 
out of employment; she advertised, and my 
wife saw her, liked her, and engaged her.” 

' “Did you see her former employers'? ” 

,“Xes; both De Sturges and his wife— 
chatty, agreeable people, of some means 
apparently, who are going to settle in 
London.” 

- “ Describe her, if you please,” said Betts, 
with a keen interest which surprised me. 

i 11 With all my heart. Marie is small, 
black-eyed, black-haired,' compactly built, 
with remarkable neat hands and feet. She 
has a saucy laughing face, and her hair is 


short, crisp, and curly. Her voice is very 
clear and ringing. She does not speak Eng¬ 
lish fluently, but understands every word 
that is said to her.” 

“ How about her little ways ? ” inquired 
Betts. 

“ A thorough Frenchwoman, with a knack 
of pleasing everybody. I don’t know when 
I’ve seen such an artless, good, happy little 
girl.” 

Betts laughed uneasily, then bent his 
head on his hand, his elbow resting on his 
knee. 

“ Mr. PowerB,” said he at last, looking 
up with a peculiar flash in his eyes, “ I am 
going to take you into my confidence, but 
you must be discreet, or you will ruin me. 
I’ve sworn to see this thing through, or 
resign my position. I’ve been working in 
the dark these nine weeks, but, by heavens, 

I believe you have shown me a glimmer of 
light.” 

Then, producing a note-book he opened it 
at well-worn leaves. 

“ There have been,” he began, looking at 
me with a Bort of smile, “ five great rob¬ 
beries within the last six months, and each 
one has these special features, characteris¬ 
ing it aB the work of the same hand as the 
other four. . . if 

Firstly, the combination of seven or 
eleven masked men, all adroit burglars, 
secondly, an isolated house is attacked, sure 
to contain ample provisions for a successful 
robbery, thirdly, the thieves know the 
premises, fourthly, the leader of the gang is 
a small man, of active habits, and with a 
clear shrill voice.” 

He stopped and looked at me. 

“ 1 did not know there was a recognised 
leader,” I remarked. 

.“ He drew a large book from his deBk. 
“Here,” said he, “is the full testimony in 
all five cases. Bun your eye over it, and 
you will see that the general facts coincide. 
The small man. gives directions and leads 
everybody.” 

“ Probably some London cracksmen.” 

Betts nodded, winked, then leaned for¬ 
ward and whispered in my ear, “ I suspect 
it’s a woman.” 

“Impossible! no woman has the nerve.’’ 

“ A she devil, there—something in a 
woman’s form at all events. Now for the 
facts on which I base this ; belief. The rest " 
of the gang are as free and. easy with each 
other as you please, yet no one lays a finger 
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on this little one, but all draw back to let 
him pass. He gives orders, exerts himself 
where ingenuity is required, but when 
Blrength is needed he looks on while the 
others fall to work.” 

“ Still a very airy hypothesis this about 
the woman.” 

“ You have to jump at conclusions some¬ 
times, and find facts to suit. As soon a? I 
had mastered these details, 1 was impressed 
by the conviction that one of the thieves had 
been on the premises before. At Mr. 
Stewarts, for instance, the safe' is built into 
the wall, and a false panel in the wainscoat 
is the only opening to it, yet the first place 
the burglars approached was that panel, 
which the little fellow slid aside at once. So 
I Bet to work looking for a suspicious char¬ 
acter in the house and found all satisfactory 
till I came to a French governess who stayed 
with them six weeks last spring. Now, sir, 
in,each house entered by these masked men 
there has bean during the past twelve 
months some s.imilar transient inmate. At 
Wardwell’s it was a French cook in white 
cap and apron; at the Dewis’s, the young 
lady’s page, a clever Buttons; at the Pratt’s, 
a protege of the children, a handsome vagrant 
Italian boy, with a violin. And now, Mr. 
Powers,” continued Betts, bringing his hand 
down heavily on his knee, “ I am ready to 
swear that you have this dangerous inmate 
under your own roof in the character of your 
wife’s maid.” 

“Impossible!” I gasped, “impossible! 
The idea is monstrous. Marie is a sweet 
little girl, playful as a kitten.” 

“ Marie is a clever little puss. Wherever 
she has lived, as man or woman, the whole 
family have adored her. Has she shown an 
interest in these burglaries ? ” inquired 
Betts. 

There could be no doubt of her having 
questioned me concerning them with in¬ 
tense eagerness, and if I spoke to my wife 
about my apprehensions while she was 
present, Marie never lost a word. 

“ DoeB she know about your silver ? Has 
she charge of your wife’s diamonds ? ” 

I started. That very morning I had shown 
her my safes behind a false book-case in my 
study, and asked her opinion whether any 
one could mistrust those innocent-looking 
encyclopedias, or suspect the existence of a 
closet six feet equare between my room and 
the library. I was ashamed of my own 
greenness, but made a clean breast of it to 


Bette, who was good enough to refrain from 
an expression of his opinion of my discretion. 

“My word for it,” he cried, “she has 
been waiting to find out that secret, and now 
she will leave your house within forty-eight 
hours. Her pretext will be a reasonable one, 
and she will promise to return, hut when she 
does return she will,bring a gang at her 
heelB to rob your house for you.” 

The idea of connecting our pretty Marie 
with such outrages filled me with horror. I 
rejected it strenuously. 

“ Believe or not as you like,” he returned, 
with a Bhrug, “ so long ae you follow my 
advice. Just out of curiosity, take home a 
little dog with you, and see if Marie does 
not set to work to bewitch it at once. Then 
the moment she speakB of leaving your honse 
telegraph to me.” 

Our interview lasted another hour. When 
I left him I went to a dog fancier’s and 
bought a little yelping blacb-and-tan spaniel, 
and carried him home with me. 

It was approaching dinner time when I 
arrived, and my wife was in her room sitting 
before the mirror with Marie braiding her 
hair. 

“ Whom did you see in town ? ” inquired 
my wife. 

“ Don’t epeak of it,” said I, looking fear¬ 
fully about as if the walls bad ears, “ but I 
was with Betts, the detective. You must 
not repeat what I say, Marie.” 

“ Never, monBieurl ” cried Marie. 

“The fact is,” I proceeded, einking my 
voice to a sepulchral whisper, “ that gang 
of masked burglars have been traced to 
Liverpool, and may be arrested by this* 
time.” 

“Then I hope, dear,” said my wife, 
laughing, “ that yon will again Bleep soundly 
in your bed.” 

I, too, laughed and stretched my legs 
comfortably. “ Yes, I mean to sleep like a 
christain hereafter, besides, I have brought 
home a dog.” 

“A dogl ” exclaimed Marie, startled. 

“Yes.” I turned and looked at her atten¬ 
tively. “ Don’t you like dogs ? ” 

She protested vehemently that she loved 
■ them better than anything in the world, and 
when Jingle, the spaniel, was produced it 
was bo pretty a sight to see her playing with 
him, that I was freshly incensed with Betts 
for putting his cursed suspicions' into my 
head. She took the little beast to bed with 
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her, I believe, and next morning he would 
obey her lifted finger. 

That very day she received a letter from 
Madame De Sturges, her former mistress, 
asking her to come in and pass a few hours 
with her before she left for the South. 
Marie carried the letter to Mrs. Powers. 
“ Madame wishes to talk to me about Mdlle. 
Helene,” pleaded the girl, with tears in her 
eyes. “ To-morrow will be the birthday of 
the pauvre ange, who lies at the bottom of 
the cruel sea.” 

“Poor Madame De Sturges,” exclaimed 
my wife, touched at the thought of the 
sorrowing mother, “ you must spend to¬ 
morrow with her, Marie. Go in at nine and 
come back at five.” 

Marie was grateful and went into town 
the next morning to spend the day with 
Madame De Sturges. 

Meanwhile I had telegraphed Marie’s 
proposed movements to Betts, and now, 
with some nervousness, awaited events. 
The detective had warned me that she would 
win the dog’s affections; that she would 
leave the house promising to return, but 
would not do so. Two of these predictions 
were already verified, but if Marie came 
back I could laugh at his suspicions, and 
regard them as futile. 

But Marie did not return at five o’clock; 
a telegram arrived in her stead from Mad¬ 
ame De Sturges, saying that she had kept 
the girl, and would write at length and 
explain. Next morning a letter was re¬ 
ceived from the lady. 

While my wife read this to me with tears, 
j stood aghast. 

I instantly telegraphed to Betts that I 
would meet him at my-son'-in-law’s office at 
twelve o’clock, then proposed to my wife 
that she should go to town and spend a 
couple of days with our daughter, and offered 
to drive her in myself. We set off within an 
hour, and after leaving her I hurried away 
to Bee the detective. 

It was on the Btroke of twelve when I 
entered the office, and I thought at first that 
Betts had failed me, for there was no one 
there but a ponderous old gentleman with 
gold glasses and white Bidc-whiskers. I am 
not used to intrigues and masquerades, and 
when I recognized Betts in this disguise I 
cOuld hardly refrain from exclaiming at his 
cleverness; but his own coolness kept me 
within bounds, and I Bat down beside him 
and began reading a paper. Presently with 


his eyes still fastened on his Times, he 
edged toward mo and dropped these sen¬ 
tences into my ear:— 

“ It’s all going beautifully. I followed 

the girl in yesterday. Went to-hotel. 

The De Sturges’ booked there all straight. 
Whole party left London at nine o’clock 
last night, ticketed and luggage checked to 
Brighton. Got out of the train at Croydon, 
all three in men’s dress, and were back in 
town before midnight. Met eight fellows I 

know at a tavern In-street, and 1 can 

spot all eleven of ’em this very minute. 

They’re at a den in-street, getting ready 

to play their little game somewhere to¬ 
night.” 

“ At my house ? ” I cried. “ Look here,' 
Betts,” I continued, “ this may be fun for 
you, but though I am no coward, it’s death 
to me. Why not arrest them now ? ” 

“ Yea, juBt bo," he returned, irritably, 
“why not? Where’s your evidence? Iam 
anxiouB to make a sure thing of it for once, 
and take my oath that I caught them in the 
act.” 

Betts went on to tell me that he had dis¬ 
patched one of his men, Johnson by name, 
to my place to make a reconnolssance, under 
pretence of trimming my evergreens. Upon 
this man’s report, and upon two or three 
other open questions which he did not think 
it worth while to explain, depended his 

programme for to-night. 

If by any possibility there was a likelihood 
of my house being entered at once, I Was to 
know it by dinner time that I might be 
prepared for .the ■ burglars. I was mean- 1 
time to go home quietly, and spend my time 
in my usual manner, so as to excite" no 
comment among the servants, and receiving : 
no word from Betts I was to rest satisfied, - 
and consider my house safo for another 
twenty-four hours. 

I went home according to directions, but' 
the house was so still and seemed so de- : 
sorted, I found it impossible to read, or 
even to sit quietly in a chair, for more Iban 
five minutes at a time. So I called the little 
dog, Jingle, and set out for a walk about the 
grounds, feeling some anxiety to get a 
glimpse of the detective Johnson. I heard 
"the sound of an axe through the sombre 
Btillness, and Jingle frisked forward and 
barked at a man hacking at the firs in the 
shrubbery. I addressed him regarding his 
work, and he winked back his appreciation • 
of our mutual sharpness, then I went on. 
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Teconnoitred a few minutes longer and again 
turned in. The day seemed endless, and I 
was glad when Saunders lit the gas, and 
shut out the shivering landscape and the 
funeral clouds with the heavy curtains. 
Dinner time came, and brought with it a 
semblance of occupation, and when X was 
half through my meal I suddenly remembered 
Jingle and sent for him to keep me company. 
He was not in the house. It flashed upon 
me that X had not seen him after passing 
Johnson in the thicket, and I despatched the 
coachman to call him in; but only the echoes 
answered the cry. He had evidently re¬ 
mained out in the grounds with the police¬ 
man, and I dismissed the subject from my 
mind, finished my dessert, and went back to 
my library fire. No word had come from 
Betts, hence I was safe for the night, at all 
events, and I breathed freer and stretched 
my legs and dozed till ten o’clock iu com¬ 
parative comfort. Then, rousing myself, 
I lit a lantern and went out of the door and 
along the balcony to speak a word with 
Johnson, who, Betts had arranged, was in 
any case to keep a watch under the covered 
carriage-way. 

He was not there. Perhaps, however, 
he was Btill loitering at the edge of the 
grounds; accordingly I walked out on the 
lawn, and swung my lantern two or three 
times. Then as it was bitterly cold and was 
beginning to snow, I turned in, and finding 
that it wa3 almost eleven o’clock, ordered 
Saunders to close the house and send the 
servants to bed, and to bed I went myself. 

But as Bodn as the light was out and my 
head touched the pillow I was freshly im¬ 
pressed byithe mystery of Johnson’s disap¬ 
pearance, and accordingly got up, opened 
my pistol case, took out two revolvers, and 
putting them and a sword-cane within easy 
reach I returned to bed. 

After tossing: a few times and assuring 
myself that I could not close my eyes I fell 
asleep—at least after a time I was awakened 
by a bright light shining full in my lace. 

“Good God!” I cried aloud, “they’ve 
come to-night.” Por three men with black 
cambric masks concealing their faces stood 
over me, each pointing a pistol at my head. 

“ Please to get up, Mr. Powers,” said one 
of them in a cool, civil way, “ please put on 
that dressing-gown and those slippers. You 
shall not be harmed in the least if you will 
only be quiet and obey directions.” 


With three pistols pointed at him any man 
will be docile, 1 suppose; at least I got up 
and put on my dressing-gown and slippers. 
Then one of the men caught my arms, drew 
them behind and manacled them, another 
gagged me with one of my own silk hand¬ 
kerchiefs, and thus rendered harmless, I was 
led down-stairs, where my household, in 
various stages of night attire, gagged, and 
tied back to back, were awaiting me in the 
dining-room. I was put into an arm-chair, 
and fastened to it by feet and hands, then 
was left alone to stare about me. I was 
maddened when I discovered that the sixth 
of the prisoners was Johnson the detective. 
I recognized him with a keen sense of the 
ridiculous, and only wished that Betts— 
whom I was mentally anethematising with 
curses not loqd, but deep—was in his place, 
and tasting some of our humiliation. 

Besides the three masked men who had 
mastered me and brought me down, there 
were five others in the dining-room. Two 
were left as Bonteniels over us, and the rest 
at once fell to work in a way that meant 
business. A small, active man (was it our 
Marie ?) motioned toward the sideboard. 
It was wheeled aside, and stepping forward, 
he pressed the sliding panel, and disclosed 
the closet where the silver in daily use is 
kept, and the shelves were at once stripped, 
and the contents piled on the table. 

The bed-rooms up-stairs were next visited, 
locks of drawers and wardrobes wrenche'd 
apart, and the contents thrown pell-mell on 
floor for the chief experts to decide on what 
should be carried off. The upper rooms 
gutted, they came down with their spoils, 
which they piled high before our eyes on 
the table, and then leaving us alone again 
with our sentinels, they went through the 
door into my library. 

It was a dark hour. I leaned back my 
head and closed my eyes and felt that fate 
was blue to me. Only one consolation 
illumined the blackness of my despair—my 
wife had carried her jewels to town with 
her, and I was spared the humiliation of tell¬ 
ing her that I had lost them for her through 
my idiotic faith in Betts. There was a long 
silence now which I understood but too well, 
it was followed by two muffled explosions 
that shook the house like an earthquake, 
and almost simultaneously was heard the 
noise of a scuffle, and I opened my eyes to 
see the room filled with policemen, and hear 
pistol-shots exchanged, while our two sen 
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tin el s were thrown down and pinioned before 
my eyes. 

In less time than it takes to describe it, 
the situation had been reversed, and now 
Betts, the detective, appeared in the door at 
the head of his posse of men, who had 
brought in eight of the captured burglars, 
two of them wounded and bleeding profusely, 
while the rest showed signs of having 
maintained a stout resistence; all had lost 
their masks in the melee, and disclosed sullen 
and brutal visages. 

“How are you, Mr. Powers?” inquired 
Betts, coming forward and releasing me, “ I 
hope you are not hurt. I beg your pardon for 
taking possession of your house in this way.” 

“ Why did you make me think I was safe 
for to-night, Betts ? ” 

“ Because,” he replied with a shrug, “ I 
discovered you were just a little upset at the 
prospect, and I felt afraid of you.” Mean¬ 
while I was peering into the faces of the 
thieves’, fearing to find Marie among them. 

“ Betts,” I gasped suddenly, “ you have 
not got the little one.” He gave a cry, and 
glared from one to the other of the prisoners. 


“ You are sure there was another ? ” 

“ No doubt of it,” I returned, “ any one 
of those fellows is four inches taller than 
the leader of the gang.” 

In another moment he bad set picked men 
at work searching both house and grounds; 
but he never succeeded in finding even a 
trace of the eleventh of the party of burglars. 
Not even after the conviction and heavy 
sentence of the other ten would any of them 
confess the secret of their leadership. I had 
easily identified Monsieur and Madame De 
Sturges—both swarthy and robust French¬ 
men—among them, but in spite of all my 
efforts, neither one could be induced even 
to acknowledge they had ever heard of such 
a person as Marie, or that they had ever 
masqueraded under the respectable disguise 
of her employers. 

But when the snow melted off in the 
spring, one little silent witness came to light 
and told his pitiful story against her, it was 
the dog Jingle, found dead in the shrubbery, 
his throat cut, and his frozen eyes still up¬ 
turned in reproachful agony. 
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NAN’S GRADUATING. 

ST EUNICE BUEGESS. 


AN, Nan, where are you ? ” echoed 
Aunt Lurinda’s voice through the 
still, old garden. 

Nan lifted her eyes from her booh, and 
gave utterance to a little impatient sigh, hut 
only crept the further into her hiding-place 
amid the syringa bushes, and made no reply. 

“Nan, I want yon I” And the voice 
came nearer. 

“ Oh, dear met ” said Nan to herself, 
rather pettishly. “ X never shall have one 
moment’s peace until that dress is done. I 
suppose they want me to try it on again, 
now, and Hiss Smith has done nothing but 
pin me up and nip me in all the morning.” 

“ I’m coming, auntie,” she called. And 
starting up she pushed hack a troublesome 
weight of golden hair, which would keep 
falling down in spite of the large comb which 
was used to confine it, showing a pair of 
peach blossom cheeks, and two large hazel 
eyes which had grown wider and brighter 
than ever over the wonders and delights of 
the romance she had been reading. 

Tucking the book into her pocket she 
hastened along the path until, unluckily, she 
happened to espy a splendid cluster of 
roses hanging high over her head, and de¬ 
termined to have them at any cost. Bnt 
never any rose trees since the world began 
had so many thorns as those whereon these 
blossomed, and once in the midst of them, 
Nan did not see her way clear to get out 
again. The roses were secured, and they 
were well worth a battle with the brambles, 
she thought, as she fastened them into her 
hair, while the envious bees swarmed about 
them, but how it would vex Aunt Lurinda 
who was always in a hurry. So she hastened 
to extricate herself from the thorns, which 
here had caught a stray tress of hair, and 
there a fold of her pink dress. Bnt alas, she 
did not free herBelf without leaving bits of 
both these, the hair and the muslin, and on 
one cheek was a little red scratch from which 
the blood trickled. Then her hands were 
quite covered with unsightly red marks. 

“ Now I shall be lovely at the exhibition 
in my white dress that grandma and Aunt 
Lurinda are intent on having so fine and be¬ 
coming! And I know why they wish me to 


be so charming, poor old souls 1 I almost 
wish that I had scratched myself worse on 
that account, scratches make one so ugly. 
A fine wife I should make the professor, 
who is old enough to be my grandfather 
and wise enough to be Solomon’s! ” 

With these thoughts making a mischiev¬ 
ous light in her eyes, she entered the house. 
There were voices in the drawing-room, and 
Nan concluded that they must have brought 
the wonderful dress down-stairs that she 
might array herself therein, and have a full 
view of her glory in the long mirror. She 
did not think that there might be visitors, it 
was so seldom that any one came to call, ex¬ 
cepting, of late, the professor, and he usually 
made his appearance in the evening, just 
the most provoking habit of his. If he 
could only have chosen the afternoon, for in 
the evening Aunt Lurinda was always see¬ 
ing to things in the kitchen, looking ont that 
Sally the maid didn’t leave sparks from her 
candle in the closets, and that Sally’s bean 
left precisely at nine o’clock, and that no 
coal was put on to the fire to be wasted while 
everybody was sleeping. Grandma was al¬ 
ways sure to fall asleep in her chair, in spite 
of all Nan’s saucy efforts to keep her awake, 
and then there was no one but Nan herself 
to entertain this wise gentleman, and Nan 
found it such stupid work that at last she 
had given up trying to do so. She spent 
her time on those occasions at her crochet 
work, and the professor his in looking at 
her. He seemed to find it entertaining 
enough; but Nan found it embarrassing. 

So without hesitating, she opened the 
drawing-room door. But with hesitation and 
confusion, for a moment she lingered on 
the threshold; for there she was, tattered 
dress, tangled hair, and scratches and all, 
before the stern haughty eyes of that miracle 
of stately propriety, the professor’s mother! 
The professor himself sat beside her, his 
face crimson as Nan’s own, and on th,e other 
side of the room, like images of. calm de¬ 
spair, sat grandma and Aunt Lurinda. . ; 

Then the mischief grew in her eyes again,; 
and she came forward, greeting the guests 
as coolly as if her toilet were of the most ap¬ 
proved style. V ' 
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“ Why, my dear, where have you been ? 
Your aunt called you long ago, as Mrs. Her¬ 
bert was so kind as to ask for you. I am 
sure you were not aware that your dress was 
torn so, and Nannette, your hair is down I ” 
grandma found voice to say, at last, though 
she hardly knew wbat she was saying. 

“ Yes, I know,” said Han, unconcernedly; 
“ it came down while I was in the graden, 
and I forgot to put it up again, and I tore 
my dress in a rose thicket.” 

Then came a dreadful silence. Grandma 
moved uneasily in her chair, Aunt Lurinda’s 
face was a study for a painter. Mrs. Her¬ 
bert looked half-amused, half-scornful. The 
professor looked distressed, till suddenly 
meeting Nan’s eyes that were fairly dancing 
with fun, for once in his life he burst into a 
loud, merry, boyish laugh, and Nan joined 
it, as soon as her surprise would let her. 
Then grandma, growing desperate, began to 
talk to Mrs. Herbert, and as it chanced hap¬ 
pened to light upon an interesting bit of 
gossip. Aunt Lurinda withdrew her disap¬ 
proving eyes from Nan, and listened to their 
conversation, and the professor drew his 
chair up nearer the torn pink muslin. How 
nice he seemed—talking quite like a young 
man I even nicer than seniors, who studied 
Greek under his tuition and practised flirta¬ 
tion, on the sly, with Nan, and all the pretty 
girls in town. She wondered what had come 
over him, began to be really ashamed of the 
sorry plight she was in, and lowered her eye¬ 
lids with blushes and confusion, looking 
rather grieved than ashamed, like a naughty 
child. The professor wondered what had 
come over her; he had never seen her in 
such a mood before; she had always been 
saucy whenever he dared to approach her, so 
he grew quite bold, and there was some¬ 
thing like tenderness in his tone. The sharp 
ears of his mother did not miss this; she 
dropped the thread of her discourse with 
grandma abruptly, and turning to Nan 
said:— 

“ I suppose you are studying very hard for 
the exhibition, Miss Nannette ? ” 

“No,” said Nan, curtly, changing won¬ 
derfully in tone and manner; “ I don’t like 
studying.” 

“ Indeed! but you must have studied a 
good deal, or you wouldn’t be graduating so 
young,” said the lady, smiling. 

“ Oh,” said Nan, “ I don’t know half I’ve 
been over. One can manage to seem very 
wise when one knows very little, you know.” 


This to shock the professor, as well as his 
mother. 

Aunt Lurinda looked as she felt,-judging 
by the way in which she expressed herself 
after their visitors had taken their leave— 
“ as if she could have shaken the child with 
a good will.” Mrs. Herbert looked at her 
son, and her son looked troubled, and after 
a little while they rose to go. 

The moment the door closed after the 
callers Nan escaped to her room, for she 
knew that there was a scolding in store for 
her, and dreaded it. But though she es¬ 
caped it then it came in time. 

The professor was expected that evening, 
but he did not come. Aunt Lurinda had 
the drawing-room lighted up at an early 
hour, and grandma put on her stillest black 
silk, and sat in state ready to receive him. 
Nan’s toilet was superintended by Aunt 
Lurinda, who insisted that her curls should 
be made into stiff and proper braids, and the 
wavy locks over her brow wet and plastered 
down, until the bright little head looked as 
if it had a covering of yellow silk. 

But alas, it was all for naught. Grandma 
took short naps, then awoke to look uneasily 
at the clock. Nan rubbed her dimpled 
knuckles into her eyes, and yawned dismally. 
But when it was nearly nine o’clock and 
still no ring at the door, she took heartland 
coaxed Mop, the black kitten, into an un¬ 
usually boisterious gambol on the hearthrug. 

“ I can’t wonder that the professor stays 
away,” said Aunt Lurinda, with an annihi¬ 
lating look at Nan. “ It’s my opinion that 
he never will come again.” 

“ Oh, how jolly it would be if he never 
should! I shouldn’t be obliged to have my 
hair tortured into such propriety, and Bit up 
so prim and straight all the evening that my 
back would ache for a fortnight afterwards. 
Oh, I’m so tired of the professor! ” said 
Nan, with grave earnestness. 

“ You don’t know what you are saying, 
child,” said grandma, with as severe a tone 
as she could speak to her darling. “ It 
would be as great good fortune as I ever 
hoped for you if the professor should ask 
your hand in marriage. He is a thoroughly 
good man in every respect, and then think 
of his position! You never seem to realize 
how poor we are, Nan. It has worried me 
night and day for a long time, to think what 
is going to become of you. We haven’t the 
means to keep any place in society, you 
know, and how forlorn it would be for you 
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to live shut up in this old house, year after 
year, as Lurinda and I have done.” 

“ I never saw such a child in my life,” 
piped in Aunt Iiurinda; “ she takes pains to 
give the professor’s mother a bad opinion of 
her, and flirts with Will 'Faulkner in church, 
eveD, in prayer-time or any time, just be¬ 
cause she’s directly in range of the profes¬ 
sor’s eyes-and wishes to shock him. I’ve 
seen him look at her so while she has been 
engaged in her wicked behavior.” 

“ Well, if he had been attending to his 
prayers, as he ought to have done, he would 
not have known anything about it, auntie,” 
said Nan, saucily. 

“ I rather think that you won’t feel quite 
so airy, miss, when you see what you have 
done. If the professor ever did think of 
marrying you he’s given up the idea by this 
time, you may be Bure of that, though men 
are often fools enough to follow a pretty face 
when its owner leads them into no matter 
how many vexations and mortifications. 
But the professor’s mother has a great deal 
of influence over him, and she’ll never let 
him do thatl ” 

“ But why should any one imagine that 
the professor’s visits were to me especially ? 
I think it’s far more likely that you are the 
attraction, auntie. I’ve noticed many a 
time how disconsolate he looked when you 
haven’t appeared at all when he has spent 
the evening here.” 

“ Nannette,” said grandma, almost in 
tears, “ it really grieves me to have you be¬ 
have so.” 

“ Oh, you dear old lady! ” said Nan, 
throwing her arms about her neck, and 
hugging her until she was nearly choked. 
“How can you have such ideas about my 
marrying the professor! In the first place, 
I don’t believe he has the least thought of 
asking me to marry him, and if he should 
do such a thing I should certainly say no. 
But grandma, darling, don’t think I am go¬ 
ing to stay here to be a burden to you. I 
shall teach I I can get a situation as gover¬ 
ness or—or”- 

Here her words ended in a sob. She be¬ 
gan to speak with a laugh, but she was 
weeping in good earnest now, and hurrying 
up-stairs crept dismally to bed and sobbed 
herself into dreamland. 

But the next day no word was spoken of 
the professor, and he nearly vanished out of 
her mind, for the day following was exhibi¬ 
tion day at Madame Dupre’s school, and 


Nan was to graduate. A great event it was 
in the quiet old town, second only to the 
college commencement. Everybody was 
sure to be there, from the college faculty 
and the faculty wives, the rustle of whose- 
stiff black silk, even, was awful to the merry 
girl graduates, and whose spectacles gleamed 
dreadfully from every direction, on the look¬ 
out for some impropriety, to the public 
school children, who were in everybody’s 
way, and giggled audibly in the most affect¬ 
ing parts of the valedictory. 

Of course the students were always there. 
Freshmen, sophomores, seniors and all, 
were ready, in fresh kid gloves, to applaud 
the doings of the pretty girls. Nan . had 
many admirers among these youths, but 
they were held in great contempt by Aunt 
Lurinda, who, if one should dare to set his 
luckless foot inside of their gateway, frowned 
him away from the front windows before he 
reached the door; and he would assume a- 
bewildered, uncertain look, pretending that 
he had lost his way, or made a mistake and 
entered the wrong gate, and pass out again- 
On one or two occasions there were those of 
rare boldness, who braved their way to the 
door and inquired for Miss Laselle; but Miss 
Lurinda, appearing in person, informed 
them, with severity in her tone, that Miss 
Laselle was engaged, and increased the as¬ 
perity of her frown; so that they never ven¬ 
tured to call a second time. 

Nan looked forward to the next day with 
mingled dread and delight. The dress 
promised to be a great success, and though 
she cared usually no more than a bird 
whether her plumage were gay and bright 
or otherwise, she began to inspect the dainty 
white flowers with a good deal of interest, 
and begged to be allowed to sew on it her¬ 
self. But this Aunt Lurinda would not 
hear of.. 

“ You must be preparing for to-morrow, 
child,” said she. 

And Nan had no peace unless she were 
practising the song she was going to sing, or 
look over her essays, to see that all was 
right. 

It was as sunny a June day as ever dawned, 
and before nine o’clock the streets swarmed 
with white dresses, and the town was as gay 
as if everybody therein were going to a wed¬ 
ding. Nan came dancing down-stairs, as 
pretty as a pink in her dainty dress, but 
Aunt Lurinda wasn’t satisfied with the way 
she had done her hair, by any means. 
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“ It looks as if it were falling down, Nan,” 
said she. “And, dear me! it isn’t half 
smooth enough—makes yon look like a flya¬ 
way, as usual. You’d better let me arrange 
it.” 

“Oh,I guess it will do, auntie; but I do 
wish I had some other flowers. There’s 
nothing but poppies, and sweet 'Williams, 
and white lilies in the garden, now the roses 
are gone, and I can wear neither poppies 
nor sweet Williams in my hair, of course, 
and all this white makes one look like a 
bride. I don’t like it, though the lilies are 
beautiful. If I only had some roses! I saw 
such lovely ones in the professor’s garden 
yesterday—roses from the hothouse, in pots, 
you know; a very rare kind, pink as pink 
can be, with a sort of white sparkle over 
some of their petals that looks like frost.” 

Aunt Lurinda suggested a spray of gera¬ 
niums. There was some in a pot on the 
south piazza. 

Nan tripped away in search of it, singing 
a bit of an old Scotch song, “ Oh, he’s my 
ain laddie, oh, he’s my ain — 

The song stopped short, for at the corner 
of the house she almost ran into the profes¬ 
sor’s arms. He was coming round to the 
front door with a bouquet of the coveted 
roses in his hand, and blushed, as if he were 
indeed somebody’s “own laddie,” at this 
unexpected greeting, though he was, as Nan 
declared, all of thirty-five years old. 

Nan wa3 scarlet to the tips of her ears, 
but for all the world she could not help 
laughing, all the more because he did not 
seem at all in a laughing mood, but looked 
half vexed at her merriment. 

“Oh, those beautiful roses!” she found 
breath to say, at last. “ You don’t know 
how I coveted them when T saw them in 
your garden yesterday I They are just what 
I was wishing for at this moment; this white 
is so unbecoming.” 

The professor looked as if he didn’t think 
it very unbecoming. The clusters of pearly 
lily buds, drooping from the loose golden 
hair, looked like lily buds in a sunshiny 
mist, and the snowy folds of muslin floated 
about the light little figure in a most be¬ 
witching manner. 

“O Miss Nan,” he ventured to say, 
“ nothing could be lovelier than the lilies! ” 

But when the lilies were cast aside, and 
the velvety pink roses shone in their place, 
none could say that they did not suit her 
better. Their hue just matched her cheeks, 


and they peeped so prettily through the lace 
on her bosom, under the bright piquant 
little face! She was fairly radiant with the 
roses; she had only been fair and sweet with 
the lilies. The professor stared at her with 
a sort of wondering delight. 

“Oh dear,” said Nan, as two or three 
bright petals dropped on her shoulder, “ one 
of my roses is falling to pieces! I must 
have another one. Will you please give me 
the prettiest one, Professor Herbert ? You 
see both my hands are engaged. All the 
roses will fall out, now I have unfastened 
them, if I don’t hold on to them.” 

The professor was delighted to serve her, 
of course, and was about to hand her the 
rose with a gallant bow, when, alas! his 
elbow came in contact with the tall inkstand 
which careless Nan had left on the table, 
half buried in a heap of flowers, overturned 
it, and its contents in a fearful black stream 
poured over the skirt of her spotless white 
dress! The professor was perfectly aghast 
at the sight, but he had presence of mind 
enough to stop the flow with his handker¬ 
chief before it had gone very far; still the 
dress was rendered unwearable, for down to 
the middle of the front breadth there was 
one great unsightly black stain I 

Nan looked down upon it in dismay, and 
great tears came into her eyes, but she did 
not Bpeak. 

Aunt Lurinda showed strong signs of 
anger, and the professor felt that he was in 
danger of having his ears boxed. Grandma 
lamented in tones of mild distress, then 
scolded Nan for her carelessness in leaving 
the inkstand on the table. 

“ Oh, it was all my fault! ” said the pro¬ 
fessor, wiping the perspiration from his 
forehead. 

It was indeed a calamity! What was to 
be done ? Here it was within half an hour 
of the time set for the opening exercises at 
Bchool, and Nan with no dress to wear. 

“ Oh, well, never mind,” said Nan at last, 
laughing in spite of everything, the look on 
the professor’s face was so comical. “ I’ve 
got an old white dress, and I can wear that. 
It is clean, isn’t it, auntie ? ” 

“ That won’t do at all, child,” said Aunt 
Lurinda, with emphasis. “ But if you only 
had some kind of a sash to wear with, 
this it would do nicely, as the stains are 
only in the middle of the skirt. Let me see 
—isn’t there anything you can wear over 
it?” 
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The professor brightened up a little, and 
looked as if he had an idea in his head. 
Then he abruptly took his leave, begging 
Miss Nan to wait until she heard from him. 
Nan looked bewildered; and when he was 
fairly out of sight and hearing, for once in 
her life Aunt Lurinda expressed herself dis¬ 
approvingly of the gentleman. 

“ There is no need of his being so awk¬ 
ward,” said she; “ but then, Nan was so 
careless she deserves to be kept at home 
to-day. Only think of the pains I have 
taken with that graduating dress! I was so 
anxions to have Nan look as well as the 
other girls, and now to have it ruined in this 
way is too much for human endurance! ” 

“What can be done?” said grandma, 
anxiously. “ What do yon suppose the pro¬ 
fessor meant by asking Nan to wait until 
she heard from him ? ” 

“ Oh, I suppose he didn’t know what he 
meant,” said Aunt Lurinda, tartly. “He 
doesn’t half the time; his wits are always 
wool-gathering. I can’t abide such peo¬ 
ple.” 

But it seems that the professor had some 
faint idea of what he meant, for while Nan 
was up-stairs, forlornly arraying herself in 
her old white dress—a dotted muslin, which 
she had nearly outgrown, and made in such 
an old-fashioned style—he appeared again, 
quite out of breath, and hearing a package 
in his hand, which he begged Aunt Lurinda 
to undo. 

“Will that do for Miss Nan to wear?” 
said he, anxiously, as, with her face full of 
surprise and delight, she held up a wide 
pink silk sash, with the daintiest fringe 
imaginable. 

“ Why, it looks just as if it were made for 
Nan! ” said she, beaming upon the delighted 
professor. “ Where did you get it ? ” 

“ Oh, that’s a secret,” he said, laughing. 

She flew np to Nan with it in high glee. 

“Oh, how beautiful—how lovely!” ex¬ 
claimed Nan. “ The silk is just like the 
roses! It looks as if there were a frost over 
it, and it’s the selfsame shade, too. But 
how funny for the professor to bring such a 
thing! I Bha’n’t wear it after all, auntie. I 
don’t like the idea of accepting such expen¬ 
sive presents from him.” 

“ Nonsense, child. He ruined your dress. 
But I hadn’t an idea that he had sense 
enough to think of anything like this. I 
think he must have gone to his mother with 
his trouble.” 


Of course Nan did wear it; neither grand¬ 
ma nor Aunt Lurinda would listen at all to 
her remonstrances against it, and in an in¬ 
credibly short space of time she was arrayed 
in it, and was perfectly amazing. It covered 
every trace of the ink stains. 

“ I don’t see why you should care so much 
what I wear now, since the professor saw 
me in my new dress, in all its freshness,” 
said Nan, laughing. 

She danced down-stairs to display herself 
to the professor, who was waiting impa¬ 
tiently in the drawing-room. Since they had 
enjoyed such a good laugh together he had 
lost much of his awkward stiffness, and she 
felt quite at home with him, talking to him 
almost as saucily as Bhe did to her “ particu¬ 
lar” Charlie Hapgood, a dashing young 
senior, who was almost as much in love with 
her as in fear and dread of Aunt Lnrinda; 
and this morning the professor was in the 
seventh heaven. 

It was a gay and bright, though anxious, 
day for Madame Dupre’s pupils, and it was 
the opinion of almost every one that Nan 
was the fairest of the “ sweet girl gradu¬ 
ates.” Then she sang so delightfully; not 
elaborate Italian songs, like what Netta 
Grayson, the president’s daughter, sang, but 
blithe, simple little airs, and she warbled 
them as a bobolink warbles when the day is 
just to his mind. How the seniors applauded 
and how happy grandma and Aunt Lurinda 
were in their darling’s success! To be sure, 
her essay wasn’t as flowery or as deep and 
full of wise mysteries as those of some of the 
other young ladies; but it was very prettily 
worded, and had a vein of good strong com¬ 
mon sense in it, and she read it charmingly. 
But in spite of everything, I am sorry to say. 
Nan was a little naughty that day; perhaps 
it was because her seat on the platform was 
directly in front of the professor and his 
mother, and that every time she looked that 
way she saw their eyes upon her. At any 
rate, she carried on quite a conspicuous flir¬ 
tation with Charlie Hapgood, who sat in the 
front row of seats, and the flirting of fans, 
handkerchiefs and bonquets made Aunt 
Lnrinda nearly insane. If Mr. Hapgood 
could only have been under the influence of 
one of her looks fot a moment! But he did 
not turn round, of course, and unfortunately 
she sat behind him, and it was in vain that 
she tried to frighten Nan into desisting from 
the delightful pastime. She frowned, she 
threatened with terrible eyes, she shook her 
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bead, she looked desperate, and came near 
forgetting herself so far as to give vent to 
her anger and distress in speech; but if Nan 
•glanced at her at all, it was only with the 
most innocent, indifferent, unnoticing eyes, 
as if she imagined that her worthy relative 
was regarding her with mild complaisance. 

The professor’s mother, instead of looking 
•so profoundly shocked this time, gave her 
son every now and then glances full of tri- 
■umphant meaning. The professor, instead 
of looking stern and hard and reproachful, 
as he had hitherto done when Nan commit¬ 
ted anything that had any savor of impro¬ 
priety, seemed not to notice it at all, but 
paid deep attention to the exercises, and 
-clapped his hands, until Nan thought they 
•must be sore, at bright Belle Archer’s com¬ 
position. She noticed this with a feeling of 
pique, and the flirtation on her part lost 
spirit. The little round rosy face grew al¬ 
most serious, and the mischievous eyes, 
though they grew deeper and brighter, were 
-almost plaintive in their expression. She 
thought she was tired, and would not have 
owned for worlds, even to herself, that the 
professor had anything to do with her sud- 
•den loss of spirits. What were the pro¬ 
fessor’s flirtations to her, or hers to the 
professor? 

That evening there was a festival in honor 
of the graduates, a brilliant affair, held in 
.the largest hall in town, and attended by 
young and old. Grandma concluded that 
she had had sufficient excitement for one 
-day, and remained at home; hut Aunt Lu- 
rinda was delighted to go as Nan’s chape¬ 
rone. The professor sent over a fresh supply - 
of roses, and a charming bouquet to Aunt 
Burinda. But Nan declared that she would 
wear no more pink roses, if they were be¬ 
coming; she would wear no flowers at all. 

“But you must, child,” said Aunt Bu- 
rinda, decisively. “What would the pro¬ 
fessor think if you should not ? It would be 
very impolite, as he has taken the trouble to 
send them to you for this occasion.” 

“He may think what he pleases,” said 
Nan. “ I shouldn’t have worn them in the 
morning if I had had any others, and they 
were so pretty. I found a bit of pink gera¬ 
nium in the garden just now, and if I wear 
anything of the kind I shall wear that.” 

“Nan,” said grandma, “I think you’d 
better remain at home if you are going to be¬ 
have so absurdly. The pink roses are pret¬ 
tier than anything you can wear, and since 


you wore them in the morning, why not wear 
them to-night?” 

Nan expressed herself as being perfectly 
willing to stay at home, but she was not 
willing to wear the roses. Why should they 
torment her so about it? Who wanted to 
wear the same thing twice?—a change was 
so desirable. And as for its making any 
difference to the professor whether she wore 
them or not, she was sure it would not. He 
only sent them because he thought she might 
not have any others, knowing that those she 
had worn must be withered by that time. 

Of course she carried the day, as usual, 
and instead of flowers wore a string of pearls 
in her golden hair, rare large pearls, the only 
jewels she possessed, and they were left to 
her by her dead mother. At her throat she 
fastened the cluster of pink jessamine with 
a few graceful leaves. 

“You look well enough, child,” sighed 
grandma, “ but the roses would have been 
lovely with the pearls.” 

Nan had quite recovered her spirits, and 
never were there such sparkles in brown eyes 
as in hers, when she entered the brilliantly- 
lighted hall and heard the blithe music—they 
so seldom had a peep into such fairy scenes. 
Her little feet were aching to beat out the 
time to such bewitching strains, and Charlie 
Hapgood was all ready, in spite of Aunt 
Lurinda’s terrible look, to lead her into the 
dance; and before she had hardly time to 
look about her at all she was surrounded by 
admirers, who were eager to place their 
names on her card. It was delightful! The 
older people didn’t dance, of course; they 
only talked in groups, and looked on the 
whirling figures and listened to the thrilling 
music with a grave superior sort of smile. 
How stupid it was to be old, Nan thought, 
and she looked with pity on them, .especially 
on the faculty wives, who were so solemn, 
and stately, and proper, though not one of 
them had gray hair, and one of them was 
quite youthful, in years at least, and had 
rosy cheeks, and a dimple dared' to stay in 
her severe little chin—a frolicsome, audacious 
dimple, that looked as if it were making fun 
of the learned sayings that fell from the de¬ 
mure lips above it. But she didn’t dance any 
more than the rest, and wore black silk, and 
had a husband who was older than their pro¬ 
fessor, as Aunt Lurinda called him, and had 
a perfectly white head. Their professor 
ought to have a wife just like her, it would 
be so suitable. She was pretty, and no one 
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could say that he wasn’t fine looking, if he 
were so grave and stiff in his manners. How 
Kan did dislike such learned people, and 
what would she change places with one of 
the faculty wives for! 

The professor was one of the lookers-on. 
Kan caught a glimpse of him every now 
and then over her partner’s shoulder. He 
did not look so superior and absent-minded 
as the other professors did, but gazed after 
them with something like longing in his 
eyes, as if he would fain be in their midst 
himself. 

“ What a pity he is so old! ” she thought 
(the professor was only thirty-three years of 
age); “he’s a good deal younger than the 
rest of the faculty, to be sure, but still he’s 
old. I suppose he is regretting his lost 
youth.” 

He didn’t seem to notice the absence of 
his roses in the make-up of her toliet at all; 
indeed, he scarcely ever glanced her way, 
and she had not spoken with him once dur¬ 
ing the whole evening. He was very polite 
to Aunt Lurinda, and talked a good deal 
with Belle Archer, who was very witty and 
bright in conversation. They seemed to 
enjoy each other’s society extremely, and it 
looked quite like a flirtation, Kan thought. 
She had never seen the professor so meriy 
before; he seemed quite at his ease, and 
Belle’s cheek would flush sometimes and her 
eyes would sparkle with pleasure, as if she 
were listening to some happy compliment. 
But would the professor venture on anything 
of that kind? He certainly never had to her, 
though she had been in his , society so 
much. 

She grew tired after a while, even of 
dancing, though she imagined that she 
should never be tired of that, and, escaping 
from the crowd, went and sat by herself in 
the shadow of a window curtain, in a little 
room opening out of the great hall. Belle 
Archer waB dancing, and the professor was 
wandering aimlessly about in every direction, 
when he came, by chance, upon the silent 
little figure in its hiding-place; so he stopped 
to say a word or two, asked her how she was 
enjoying herself, praised the music and all 
that. Kan answered brightly, of course, 
and was very glad and smiling, but she 
never had any control over her eyes; they 
would tell the truth, and there was a plain¬ 
tive, weary look in them, when she lifted 
them to his, that made his own flush with 
something like triumph. 


“ I am not at all used to dissipation of this 
kind, you know, and I’m tired,” said Nan, 
as a sort of apology for her downcast looks, 
for she felt that she was looking so. 

He expressed due sympathy, then left her, 
somewhat abruptly, she thought. A mo¬ 
ment afterwards Bhe saw him take Belle 
Archer, who had finished her dance, into the 
refreshment room. 

“ I never in all my life saw him look so 
young and handsome before,” she said to 
herself. 

Charlie Hapgood came in search of her 
then, and, forgetting her weariness entirely, 
how she did flirt with him for the remainder 
of the evening! 

Aunt Lurinda was by no means in a good 
state of mind, and insisted on going home 
early. Kan made a few faint remonstrances 
against it, and Mr. Charlie Hapgood a good 
many strong ones, for none of the younger 
people had thought of taking their leave yet. 
But it was all to no avail. Kan was cap¬ 
tured and taken in triumph into the dress¬ 
ing-room. 

Mrs. Herbert, the professor’s mother, was 
there, engaged in conversation with a group 
of ladies. Kan gazed admiringly at her 
dress, which was very striking for an elderly 
lady yet in perfect taste. She evidently 
gave a good deal of attention to dress. Kan 
could hardly decide what the material was, 
but it was black, spangled with tiny silvery 
stars, and was very thin and airy, like tulle.' 
Then she wore a wonderful headdress over 
her slightly silvered curls, of delicate lace, 
and tulle, and flowers. She was standing 
-with her head in close proximity to the low 
gaslight which projected from the side of 
the wall, and Kan, who was waiting, with 
her shawl on her arm, for Aunt Lurinda to 
equip herself, wondered if it were quite safe 
to do so. Hardly had the thought passed 
through her mind when some one opened a 
door on the other side of the room, thereby 
causing a sudden draught of air, which 
caught up one of the airy tulle pendants of 
the headdress into the blaze, and in an in¬ 
stant the whole thing was on fire. There 
was a shrill chorus of terrified feminine 
voices, and a rushing of feet that way and 
this, but all to no purpose. Mrs. Herbert 
herself was perfectly paralyzed and helpless 
with fright, but before one had time to think 
hardly Kan sprang to her rescue, and seizing 
the flaming headdress, succeeded in tearing 
it from her head before the blaze had reached 
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her light inflammable garments. But alas 
for Nan! she not only burnt her hands fear¬ 
fully in the attempt, but the fire caught her 
thin muslin sleeve and ran with fearful ra¬ 
pidity up her arm. It was a dreadful mo¬ 
ment, but Nan could never remember any¬ 
thing of its terror afterwards. She only re¬ 
membered the exquisite sensation of safety 
and content which she experienced, in spite 
of her painful burns, when she knew that 
her peril was over, and she was standing, 
wrapped tightly in the thick folds of a wool¬ 
len shawl, and the professor’s arms close 
about her. She had been saved by him] 

“You are safe now, my own darling,” he 
whispered in her ear, and after that she took 
no heed of praise, or congratulations, or 
sympathy. She hardly realized that she was 
in pain. 

The professor did not find out until he 
was told by anxious friends that his own 
hands were burnt at all, though they were 
so fearfully injured that one of them, when 
it healed, was drawn quite out of shape; so 
much so that it hardly looked like a hand. 
Afterwards, though they both suffered much, 
there was sovereign balm for it all, and that 
was love. It was a long time before Nan 
was able to be about again, and then the 
blithe rosy little face had grown so. thin and 
pale that you would hardly have known it; 
but it was sweeter than ever, every one 
said, and the slight scars remaining on her 
chin and throat hurt her looks hardly at all. 

During the days of het convalescence a 
wedding was proposed by the professor, and 
he didn’t do it awkwardly or stiffly at all, but 


like a young man who was so much in love 
that he forgot everything else. So between 
laughter, and blushes, and tears, Nan con¬ 
sented to wear the orange blossoms on that 
occasion, and everything was delightful, 
only that the professor was jealous of his 
mother, who had grown so fond of Nan that 
she monopolized too much of her society. 

When the year came round again, and 
there was another exhibition and festival 
given by Madame Dupre’s school, Nan was 
there, and at her husband’s desire wore a 
white dress with a pink silk sash, though 
she was not in the graduating class then. 
She had graduated into a faculty wife. But 
she danced, and neither spoke nor looked a 
bit wiser than she used to do, and jested 
very merrily with the seniors, who admire 
Mrs. Professor Herbert extremely. At 
home grandma and Auut Lurinda were talk¬ 
ing happily over the events of a year ago. 

“Who would have thought that every¬ 
thing would have ended so happily?” said 
grandma, with a deep sigh of satisfaction. 

“ Well, I had a presentiment that that day 
was to be an eventful one, when the professor 
spilled the ink on Nan’s dress. Don’t you 
know I told you so ? ” said Aunt Lurinda, 
triumphantly. “ But who would have 
thought that the professor would ever 
have had sense enough to think of that 
sash? It seems that he had noticed it in 
the store window before, and thought it 
would just suit Nan. The professor’s a soft 
sort of a man, but he makes a good hus¬ 
band.” 
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OUR HOUSEKEEPER. 

BY A. H. DAVIDSON. 


W ANTED—A neat and capable girl to do housework in a 
family of four in Dorchester district; most be strong 
and have Rood nerves; Pay, £4 a week. References required. 
Address, “ N. 14,” Globe office. 

There it was in the :l want ” column of the 
morning Globe, just an ordinary-looking 
advertisement, huddled in with innumerable 
others of like import, and certainly innocent 
enough in its appearance; but this same 
little “ad.,” apparently so harmless, was 
destined to cause me considerable trouble. 

“Don’t it look nice, Harry?” said my 
wife, holding the paper off at arm’s length 
and gazing admirably at the wretched little 
noticed. “ It seems so nice to have some¬ 
thing of onr own in the paper. I wonder if 
any of our friends will notice it 7 ” 

“ But you forget, my dear, that our name 
is not mentioned,” I said; “ ‘N. 14’ is not 
very definite. It might be Scriggins the 
rag gatherer, who lives on Wattles’ alley, 
for all anyone would know.” 

“Well, anyhow, I hope it will be the 
means of us finding a girl with some com¬ 
mon sense,” she said. 

“ I fervently hope so,” I returned; “ for 
if this sort of thing continues much longer I 
shall either hunt np another house, lease or 
no lease, or—or I will start some night for 
Canada.” 

The dilemma in which we were placed was 
simply this: Some six months before, in 
looking for a house, I had struck upon one 
out in the suburbs—on M street in Dor¬ 
chester—that just suited my fancy. It was 
a large and well-arranged house, in good re¬ 
pair, had a. large garden and lawn with it, 
and best of all; .was to be let at a remarkably 
low figure, not much above half the usual 
rent a3ked for such a house. 

“ I can’t lease it for less than three years, 
though,” said the ag' *’<■, when I went to see 
him; “ the owner i r /ay in Europe, and he 
wishes someone t' .ve the house who will 
stay there and v will see that it does not 
go to wreck.” 

But Mattie ne’s my wife, you know—had 
looked the ’ .se over with me, and we had 
both dec’ chat it was just what we wanted, 
and so 1 necessary papers were drawn up 
and si i, and we moved in and took pos¬ 
sess! 


But just here onr troubles began. If I 
had thought at the time that the three years’ 
lease business looked a trifle odd, I had paid 
no attention it, but I soon began to have my 
eyes opened, and to see the agent’s motive 
in leasing the house for sach a length of 
time. 

The first night in our new quarters, I was 
awakened about midnight from a sound sleep, 
to find Mattie sitting up in bed, clutching 
my arm and frantically calling my name. 

“ Why, Mattie, what’s the matter ? ” I 
cried, springing to a sitting posture. ' -T 

“ Something’s wrong with the children,” 
she said, hurriedly. “ Get np, please, and 
see what it is. I heard such a strange sound! 
out there.” 

I arose, hastily lighted a lamp, and went 
out into the adjoining room where the chil¬ 
dren slept. All was right there, however; 
the two little ones were sleeping as calmly 
as could he. I went back-to bed and for the 
remainder of the night we slept in peace. 

The next night there was a repetition of 
the strange sounds, only this time with 
decided and numerous variations. Doors in 
the rooms below .were seemingly slammed 
violently, chairs in the adjoining rooms were 
dragged noisily across the floor, or appeared. 
to be, while sounds as of someone, passing 
up and down the stairs were frequently, 
heard. ' • 

On the third morning the woman who 
acted as our housekeeper announced her de¬ 
termination of leaving the house,' as she 
could no longer stand the terrible sounds 
which nightly disturbed her. 

Had she seen anything of a frightful 
nature? we asked. No, she had not, she 
said; bnt she couldn’t and wouldn’t stay in 
such a place another night—not for any. 
amount of money. And then we learned 
from various sources that the house for a 
long time had borne the reputation of being 
haunted, and that many tenants had left it 
for that reason. 

But as neither Mattie nor I are at all 
superstitious, and no believers in ghosts of 
any stamp, the disagreeable noises soon 
ceased to trouble ns, especially as we found 
that the so-called ghosts appeared perfectly 
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content to confine their nocturnal labors to 
the making of discordant sounds, and did 
not seem at all inclined to do any damage. 
But such was not the case with our servants. 
Each one left us after a short time, declaring 
that she could not be induced to stay any 
longer upon any consideration. Mattie and 
I were in despair. At last a thought struck 
me. 

“ I’ll advertise,” I said. 

“ The very thing,” said Mattie. “ Maybe 
you’ll fipd one who isn’t scared to death at 
nothing.” 

And thus it was that my advertisement 
appeared in the newspaper. 

“ Anything for ‘X. 14’ this morning?” 

“ There’s seven or eight, I guess,” said 
the clerk. “ Yes, there’s a dozen of ’em,” 
he added, as he handed over a bundle of 
letters to me, which I divided up into several 
portions and stuffed into different pockets, 
and, once at my desk in the office, drew them 
forth and looked them over. 

Mechanically I opened the letters, one 
after another, and read them through, and 
then threw them in the desk. The writers, 
judging from their writing, were of all 
known nationalities; some furnishing refer¬ 
ences, others not. How was I to choose 
which of these to answer? Just then I 
realized that I was no better off than I had 
been before advertising. 

But one remained of the twelve, and I was 
about to throw this, unopened, in with its 
companions, when a sudden impulse caused 
me to stop and look more closely at it. The 
envelope was a nice one, of a delicate pink, 
the writing was decidedly the best of the lot; 
I even fancied I could detect a slight trace 
of perfume lingering about the letter. I 
opened and read it. It was signed “Nora 
Lendl, 127 Blank Street,” and the writer 
gave as a reference the name of a Mrs. Brown 
of East Cambridge. 

All this looked square enough. I am not 
usually very impulsive, but somehow I con¬ 
cluded that this Nora Lenell was just the 
girl Mattie wanted, and so wrote to her at 
once, appointing an interview at the office 
for the nest day. 

If I had been favorably impressed by Miss 
Lenell’s letter, I was a great deal more so by 
the appearance of the writer herself. She 
was of medium size, dressed in plain black, 
and had a quiet manner about her that quite 
met my approval, and I felt sure that Mattie 
would be pleased with her. She was not 


handsome by any means, but there was a 
certain air of firmness that made one feel 
positive that she would not be very easily 
intimidated. 

“ Miss Lenell,” I said, after we had talked 
a few moments, “ I have a question to ask 
you which you will no doubt think a strange 
one. Do you believe in ghosts ? ” 

She looked at me for an instant iu what I 
thought a startled manner, and then answered 
steadily enough:— 

“ No, sir; why do you ask ? ” 

“ Because,” I said, “ my house has the 
name of being haunted. I myself d<5 not 
believe in such nonsense, but the noises 
heard there, whatever may be their cause, 
have had the effect of scaring away every 
girl who has come there to live with us so 
far. Por that reason I had the perhaps 
rather odd-looking advertisement inserted in 
the paper, hoping to thus find someone who 
would have nerve enough to not be afraid of 
such simple things. Do you think you can 
put up with it? ” 

“ I think yon will find that I have courage 
enough,” she said, quietly; “ I don’t scare 
very easily.” 

And so Miss Lenell came to live with us, 
and Mattie and I waited to see what effect 
the ghostly manifestations would have upon 
her. 

But for once we seemed to have found a 
jewel of a housekeeper. So far as the nightly 
fracases were concerned, she seemed to pay 
no attention to them, and she had a quiet, 
easy way of going around the house about her 
work that was truly refreshing after enduring 
the perpetual clatter and din raised by the. 
daughter of Erin who had reigned as her 
immediate predecessor, and who had at last' 
been forced to beat a retreat on account of 
the “ ghos’es ” as she termed them. 

“ There’s something queer about her, 
though,” said Mattie; “ something that I 
can’t explain or account for. She seems to 
be keeping something back. She does her 
work all right, and doesn’t seem to be afraid 
of her own shadow, like the others, but 
somehow I can’t feel just right when she’s 
round—makes little shaky streaks run down 
my back at times.” 

“ Pooh, my dear,” I said, “ the girl’s all 
right. You’re nervous, that’s all. So much 
foolish talk about the house being haunted 
has at last upset even you.” 

One day I brought home a photographic 
outfit which I had purchased, one of the 
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newly invented dry-plate affairs, and pro¬ 
posed to try my artistic abilities on a view of 
our house, with the family gathered upon 
the piazza. Mattie went to call Miss Lehell 
out to stand with them, but to her surprise 
that young lady positively declined to come. 

“ I don’t see why,” Mattie said afterward, 
“why she should act so queer about it. 
When I asked her she looked up in an odd, 
startled way, and then said that she hadn’t 
time to come, and that she never could bear 
to have her pictures taken anyway. And so, 
■do what I would, I couldn’t induce her to 
come.” 

This circumstance appeared a little queer 
even to me, and so, out of sheer willfulness, 
I determined to have a photograph of her 
whether she was willing or not, and finally 
succeeded one day, when she was not aware 
•of it, in obtaining a very good negative. 

This negative, along with a number of 
•others I had taken, I carried to a friend of 
mine on Tremont street, who is a photogra¬ 
pher, and who had promised to develop and 
print them for me. 

Nearly a week afterward, when the epi¬ 
sode of the picture-taking had for the time 
been forgotten, as I was passing my friend’s 
studio he hailed me. 

“ Those photos, of yours are finished, 
Lawton,” he said; “better take’em along 
with you.” 

As it was a very busy time just then, I 
tossed the pictures into my desk when I 
reached the office, after ■ hastily glancing 
them over, and thought no more about them. 

Qne morning as I stood waiting for a 
horse-car, to go to my work, I was joined by 
Smith, who was assistant bookkeeper in our 
office, and who lived just across the street 
from us—had taken the house,only a few 
weeks before, at my suggestion. He was 
rather pale, and appeared to be excited. 

“ You know those mysterious burglaries 
that have been going on around here for 
some time, Lawton,” he said; “ well, I was 
the victim last night, to the tune of five hun¬ 
dred dollars,—just got the money yesterday 
from a little private speculating of my own, 
and was going to put it in the bank to-day.” 

I was dumbfounded. For a number of 
weeks the strange robberies had been taking 
place, I knew, but this was coming pretty 
near home.' In some cases considerably 
large amounts of money and jewelry had 
been taken, but iu no instance had the burg¬ 
lars left ^hy clew to their identity, and police 


and detectives were alike unable to discover 
the guilty parties. 

“But didn’t whoever it was leave any 
trail ? ” I asked. 

“ Not a sign. But he is an old hand at 
the business, a regular professional, for the 
lock of the desk where the money was kept 
was picked in good shape, and he must have 
used some kind of a skeleton key affair to 
open the door of the house, for it was un¬ 
locked this morning, and I know I locked it 
myself just before going to bed. And my 
wife and I were the only ones in the house 
last night. I shall go to the police head¬ 
quarters when I get down town, and put the 
case in their hands; and I’m going to see a 
fellow I’m acquainted with, a detective, and 
put him on the track, too. He’s a sharp 
one—used to be on Pinkerton’s force, but 
he’s on his own hook now—and he’ll find 
out something about it if anyone can.” 

One morning, a few days after, as I en¬ 
tered the office, I noticed Smith talking 
with a stranger. The two were standing 
near my desk. 

“ This is the gentleman that I was speak¬ 
ing to you about the other day, Lawton,” 
said Smith, “ Mr. Anderson, the detective.” 

The stranger bowed. Then he contin¬ 
ued:— 

“ As I was saying, Smith, it is the work of 
a professional burglar without any doubt, 
and I think that he’s one we’ve been looking 
for for some time for other offences. He is 
supposed to be somewhere around New 
York, but I’ve got reasons for believing that 
be is in Boston now, and has been for a 
number of weeks. From certain indications 
I think that he and this mysterious burglar 
are one and the same man. He is a smart 
fellow — will carry through anything he 
undertakes, no matter what it is, and he’s 
more aliases and disguises than you could 
shake a stick at, though he’s known gen¬ 
erally as ‘ Dandy Ike.’ I’ve got his picture 
here; see if either of you have ever seen 
him.” 

I stooped over and looked at the photo¬ 
graph which the detective held. 

“ Why it looks like some one I’ve seen,” 
I said. “ It’s—no it can’t—yes it must ”- 

“ What’s the matter, Lawton ? ” asked 
Smith. 

But I had dived into my desk, and was 
hurriedly rummaging over the contents. 
At last I found what I was in search of, the 
photographs which I had taken, and from 
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the package I drew the picture of Miss 
Lenell. The two faces looked as nearly 
alike as a man and woman can look. ' 

“ That’s him,” said the detective, who 
had followed me and now took the picture 
from my hand. 

“ But this is a woman,” I said. 

“ Acting the woman, yes,” said Mr. An¬ 
derson, composedly. 

“ But this is a woman,” I retorted, an¬ 
grily. “ She’s my housekeeper.” 

“ Can’t help it if it’s your grandmother,” 
said the detective, dryly; “ it’s Dandy Ike 
anyhow. Just look at that scar over his 
eye.” 

I remembered a peculiar scar which Miss 
Lenell had over her left eye, and there, plain 
as day, it was over the left eye. of Dandy 
Ike’s photograph in the detective’s hand. 

“ That’s only one of his many disguises,” 
said the latter gentleman. “ As I said, he’s 
up to anything; but this playing the house¬ 
keeper and cook, that’s going it pretty 
strong, I should say. We’ll go right up to 
your place, Mr. Lawton, and investigate.” 

WonderiDgly, and half dazed, I followed 
him out, and we took a street car for Dor¬ 
chester. I had been away from home over 
night, and had not had time to go there be¬ 
fore work that morning, so that it was with 


a great amount of anxiety that I now ap¬ 
proached the house. 

Mattie met us at the door. She looked 
pale and frightened, and she had been cry¬ 
ing. 

“ O Harry,” she said, half sobbing, “ Miss- 
Lenell is gone, and all the silver is gone, too, 
and my watch and the money in the Indian 
cabinet, and—and ”- 

Here she broke down completely. The 
detective turned to me with a sort of a 
derisive smile. 

11 Begin to think I was right, don’t you ? 
he said, sarcastically. 

In spite of all endeavors to capture him,, 
the wily thief made good his escape. I will 
add, however, that subsequently Dandy Ike 
was arrested in New York for some sort of a 
crime, and sent to the penitentiary in that 
state. In a confession which he made, he 
acknowledged having acted the part of a 
woman at one time in Boston, and in com¬ 
pany with a confederate, to having worked 
our neighborhood for about all it was worth. 

But how about the ghosts? you ask. 
Well, nothing; in fact, I never believed, as 
1 said before, that there were any there. 
And I didn’t intend to tell a ghost story 
anyhow. But the rats were terribly plenty I 
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MY SISTER ANNABEL. 

By Mrs. Matte Preiton. 


CHAPTER I. 

DON’T know if all boys loved their 
sisters as I loved Annabel; but very 
sure I am that few have such a sister. She 
was my twin sister, and all my life X had 
never been separated from her. 

I had been a cripple from my birth, and 
so weak and delicate that tbe fatigue of 
moving about on crotches, was often more 
than I could bear, day after day I lay on a 
couch, worn out by pain and suffering, and 
Annabel tended and cared for me. I 
wearied sometimes of books and other 
things provided me with which to while 
away the painful tedious hours, but never 
of her—never of the tender kisses she pressed 
upon my burning forehead—never of the 
melodies she sang—never of the stories she 
told. Very beautiful and bonnie was she. 
I liked to watch her as she talked—liked to 
listen to the gentle voice, to see the shifting 
lights and shadows upon the lovely face, the 
glorious eyes grow luminous with earnest 
feeling. 

It was a quiet place in which we lived. 
There were the rector and the curate, the 
doctor and the lawyer, and the usual sprink¬ 
ling of tradespeople, of ladies of uncertain 
age and small certain incomes, of bachelors 
and spinisteTs, of widows and widowers, 
which usually make np the population of a 
small country towm 

About a mile outside the town, standing 
far back from the road in its own grounds, 
was Leigh place—our home. • Just opposite 
was Heron Vale, the residence of Mrs. 
Heron, a widow lady. About two miles 
distant, was Melbourne Court the seat of 
Lord Kindare. There is no place in all 
England more beautiful, it is a house fit for 
royalty. Yet his lordship never visited it. 

We came of a grand old race we Western- 
ers—a race whose men had never shrunk 
from a daring deed, if the cause was good 
and noble, whose women had been famed 
for their beauty and grace, aud honored for 
their goodness and truth. Rich topj- and 
given to hospitality, we had been esteeihed; 
but, that was long ago. It wonld only be 
wearisome were T to tell hbw.itcame to pass 


that every succeeding generation of the 
Westerners grew poorer and poorer, until 
but very little remained to us—mother, 
Annabel, and myself—save the name and 
Leigh Place. 

We were proud of Leigh Place, it had 
been handed down from father to son for 
centuries. A quaint old possession it was, 
with grey turrets pointing skyward; long 
wide corridors with painted windows, 
through which the sunlight glinted and 
glimmered, and cast warm rich shadows; 
spacious lofty rooms with massive, old-fash¬ 
ioned furniture, a pleasant terraced garden, 
where peacocks strutted with gaudy out¬ 
spread plumage, and bright-hued fragrant 
flowers blossomed, and birds sang the day 
through, with never-tiring throats, sweet 
songs of gladness. 

I have but a faint recollection of my 
father—of anything concerning him save 
his death. That I remember perfectly. I 
remember his starting out one bright sum¬ 
mer morning, when balmy southern breezes 
played amidst his golden hair, and brought 
a soft glow to bis cheek, also the gay loving 
words with which he left us, being held 
before him on his horse as he rode down the 
avenue of grand old oaks and sycamores. 
I remember, more distinctly than all, the 
agonized cry that rang through the house, 
just as the shadows of evening were gather¬ 
ing, as my mother rushed into the hall and 
flung herself down beside a still form Which 
had been tenderly borne in. I remember 
that the biue eyes slowly unclosed,'tbat the 
pale lips murmed faintly, “ Poor Mabel! ” 
and then the lids closed again—forever. In 
the full flush and promise of life’s golden 
summer, with the future spreading fair and 
smiling before him, fall of high hopes and 
aspirations, my father had been killed by a 
fall from his horse. 

I have been told that from that day my 
mother became a changed woman—that the 
gracious manner, tbe winning smiles, all 
died away—that the face grew %graye':and 
stern, the voice cold and proud,‘that, - re¬ 
jecting all sympathy and withdrawing from 
all society, she devoted herself exclusively 
to her children—from all Boclety save that 
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of Mrs. Heron of Heron Yale. Mr. Heron 
bad been an officer in tbe army, bad eerved 
for many years in India, and died there 
from the effects of a sunstroke. Mrs. Heron 
bad but one child, a son, Hubert, a few 
years older than Annabel and I. Some 
similarity in their circumstances, it might 
have been, drew the two women together; 
certain it is that the friendship subsisting 
between Mrs. Heron and my mother was 
deep and lasting. 

Seeing the love we bore each other, my 
mother did not send Annabel away, as she 
might otherwise have done, but provided 
her with a govorness at home. As for my¬ 
self the curate came and instructed me in 
what it was considered essential that I 
should learn. I, the poor cripple, was not 
likely to require any vast amount of book- 
lore. So the years passed on, happy ones 
they were, years in which care and sorrow 
were to us but empty words, till Annabel 
and I were seventeen, then the governess 
was sent away, and the curate’s visits—in 
his capacity of teacher—to Leigh Place 
ceased. 

I think if ever I regretted my helpless¬ 
ness, it was then. With time at my disposal, 
free to do as I would, how I longed to 
ramble with Annabel over the hills and 
through the valleys, amongst pleasant- 
gemmed meadows and deep dense woods! 
But she gave me no time for repining. 
Every fine morning she would have me 
lifted into a low basket-carriage drawn by 
a rough Shetland pony, and would drive me 
miles and miles, sometimes along dusty 
hilly high roads, in search of a fine view, 
at other times down green shady lanes, be¬ 
side babbling murmuring waters. All' the 
afternoon long she read or conversed with 
me, in the gloaming she sang. 1 dread to 
think what my life would have been at that 
time without Annabel. 

Hubert Heron had left home then. Much 
to the dismay of his mother, he had chosen 
to adopt bis father’s profession. The 
mother thought, sorrowfully enough, of the 
privations and dangers of a soldier’s life; but 
seeing that her son’s heart was set upon it, 
she did not attempt to dissuade him from it. 
Very little Heron Vale saw of him. 

He was a noble-looking fellow, tall and 
erect, with sunny hair and bright blue eyes, 
brave and fearless as a soldier should be 
with a certain tender chivalry in his bearing 
towards women which it was pleasant to 


see. Looking upon him, people instinctively 
trusted him. 

About this time the war broke out, and 
Hubert’s regiment was among the first 
ordered away. I will not dwell upon the 
grief which the news caused at Heron Vale. 
Every mother who has parted from an only 
child, uncertain if ever again beholding him, 
can imagine it. 

The. day came when Hubert Herou bade 
us “ farewell” with a voice which he strove 
in vain to render steady, and eyes the dim¬ 
ness of which did no disgrace to his man¬ 
hood, went away with his mother’s kiss still 
warm upon his cheek, his mother’s blessing 
ringing in bis ears. 

But something beside his mothers bless¬ 
ing accompanied him—a curl of glossy 
golden-brown hair. Before he went he 
sought my mother, told her that he loved 
Annabel, and begged her to give him hope 
to take with him, that if he lived to return, 
she should be his wife. Annabel was called 
in, the Bweet blushing face told its own 
story. Hubert’s character was everything 
that could be desired. He was sufficiently 
rich. There was no just reason why my 
mother should withold her consent; so 
Hubert Heron went away with the hope 
which was as dear as life to him. 

Annabel’s face may have been a trifle less 
bright and her smile not quite so ready for 
a time, but she bore Hubert’s departure 
well. She was only seventeen, and hope is 
very strong in a woman’s heart at that age. 

chapter n. 

YT7"HEN autumn ctjme round with its 
V» brown golden glory, we had received 
but three letters from Hubert Heron—only 
three—but they had been read and read 
again as never were letters before. We 
started out one fine sunny morning, Anna¬ 
bel and I for a drive. 

“ Let it be a long one,” I cried. “ There 
will be few more days like this.” 

It was, indeed a lovely day, the remem- . 
brance of it returns to me vividiy eves now. 

In fancy I see the broad road, with great 
old trees on either side, hedges in which r 
the late dog-roseB and woodbine yet lin- ■ 
gered, the little carriage with its shaggy 
pony and blithe bonny driver. A fair pict¬ 
ure was the latter for a brother’s eye to 
rest upon, in her simple print dress with its 
dainty frillings, her jaunty blue sailor 
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jacket, her broad-brimmed hat crowning 
her golden-brown hair with coquettish grace. 
I like to recall it, to think of the lovely face 
as it looked then before sorrow had clouded 
its brightness, to remember how like two 
careless happy children we were. 

“ I think the brightness of the morning 
has infected our spirits,” said Annabel. 
“ Wynter will you hold the reins ? I must 
have some of those lovely roseB.” 

I laughed a pleased laugh as ehe Bprang 
from the carriage and climbed the steep 
bank for the flowers. 

“ I Bhould like to make a picture of you, 
Annabel. I would call it “ Queen of the 
Morning,” I cried. 

“ You saucy Wynterl Oh, isn’t that too 
badl ” 

A capricious .envious breeze had swept up 
-the road, lifting the roses far beyond her 
reach. I sat enjoying her efforts to regain 
-them, admiring the rich color which the 
.exercise brought to her cheeks, the pretty 
pout which rested on her lips. 

“ Isn’t it a shamel ” she cried. “ But I 
•will not be defeated.” 

. As she spoke she sprang, and made a 
-clutch at .the coveted spray. A cry of alarm 
burst from my lips as I saw her attempt to 
•regain her footing and then fall heavily 
-down the bank. She lay for a moment 
without speaking; from her face and lips 
every trace of color had fled, but for her 
wide-open eyes I should have thought she 
•had fainted. In my terror I knew not what 
to do for I was unable to alight from the 
carriage unassisted. 

“ Wynter,” she said, speaking sharply, 
and in evident pain, “ 1 have sprained my - 
ankle. I cannot get to the carriage without 
assistance, and you cannot help me. Are 
you brave enough to drive on until you meet 
with somebody who will come to me.” 

I did not like the idea, but we were far 
away from home and something muBt be 
done. 

“And leave you here by the roadside, 
and in pain ? Will that be well ? ” 

“I can think of no other plan, Wynter. 
You will surely meet with some one soon.” 

Looking about me with anxious eager 
eyes, I espied a gentleman in a field some 
little distance off. Little mattered it to me 
who he was, so that help could be obtained. 
In a few minutes I was within speaking 
distance. I waited for no ceremonious 
greeting, the thought of Annabel in pain 


and alone made me utterly forgetfu of 
.politeness. 

“ Please come 10 my sister,” I shouted. 
“ She has fallen down a bank and hurt her 
foot.” 

The gentleman came leisurely toward the 
hedge that bounded the field, a fine tall man 
he was, with dark hair and eyes, and proud 
grave face; his age was apparently about 
forty. There was amusement as well as 
surprise iu the look with which he regarded 
me. 

“ Why did you not help her yourself ? ” 
he demanded, coolly. 

“I am a cripple,” I cried, indignantly; 
“ I cannot move without help, or I should 
not have left her alone on the roadside.” 

“ I beg you will pardon me,” he returned, 
voice and manner alike undergoing a marked 
change, “ I was not aware of that. I will 
be with you directly.” 

He walked rapidly towards the gate, and 
in a few minutes was Beated beside me, 
driving to Annabel. Very wan and white 
looked her face when we came up to her, 
but the rich color mounted to her brow as 
she met the dark eyes of the gentleman 
fixed admiringly upon her. 

“ I fear we must appear very rude,” she 
said, “ But I have fallen down the bank 
and sprained my ankle, and am unable to 
move without help. My brother is lame, 
and cannot come to me, if you would kindly 
assist me to the carriage, I could manage 
nicely.” 

I could not but admire the gentle delicate 
way in which he assisted her, she was soon 
seated comfortably beside me, the injured 
foot resting on a cushion. I experienced a 
thrill of pride as I saw how admiringly his 
eyes rested upon the sweet bonnie beauty of 
her face, how evidently he was charmed 
with the gracious, highbred manner with 
which she thanked him. 

“I should like to know the name of the 
lady whom I have had the happiness of 
serving,” he said. 

“ Weare Wynter and Annabel Westerne,” 
she replied, “ of Leigh Place.” 

“ I had formerly the pleasure of knowing 
Mrs. Westerne,” he said, “ I esteem my¬ 
self fortunate in meeting with her children. 

I am Bobert, Lord Kindair. I Bball be 
anxious to hear of the progress of your foot, 
will you grant me permission to call upon, 
you ? ” 

It was readily given, and with a low bow> 
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a courteous “ Good-day,” and a lingering 
•glance at Annabel, he left us. 

“ Wynter,” said Annabel, giving me a 
little comical look of dismay, “ what must 
his lordship think of us ? ” 

“Who would have taken that to be his 
lordship?” I retorted. “I did not even 
know that he was in England.” 

My mother’s alarm was great upon hear¬ 
ing of our adventure, and strict injunctions 
were laid upon us never again to drive out 
•unattended. Annabel’s ankle was much 
hurl, and threatened to confine her to the 
house for some days. I had feared my 
mother’s displeasure when she should learn 
of the permission given Lord Kindair to 
visit Leigh Place, and was agreeably sur¬ 
prised to hear her say:— 

“ I remember him well; I used to admire 
him greatly. I shall be pleased- to be 
enabled Annabel.” 

The next day he came. If we had been 
pleased with him on the previous day, the 
pleasure was increased upon closer acquaint¬ 
ance. He readily accepted my mother’s 
invitation to remain a guest at Leigh Place 
for the day, and we could not hut he 
charmed with the courtly grace, the easy 
quiet manner with which he adapted him¬ 
self to our simple ways. 

I soon discovered I bad never met with a 
man more agreeable or more thoroughly 
accomplished. He read to us, and the 
words gathered new meaning from his ren¬ 
dering; he told us of foreign lands, and 
dwelt on their beauties until I long.to see 
them for myself; he sang well, and played 
with a master hand. I was delighted I 
thought it the pleasantest day I had ever 
spent. 

“Annabel,” I cried, when be had gone, 
“ but for your pain 1 should eBteem our 
yesterday’s adventure most fortunate. 1 
have never seen a man I admire as much as 
I do Lord Kindiar. 

After that day Lord Kindair came fre¬ 
quently to Leigh Place, and I could plainly 
see how agreeable to my mother were his 
visits. His lordship’s departure from Mel¬ 
bourne Court was postponed again and 
again. Winter’s snow lay thick and deep 
upon the ground, and frost had decked the 
bare trees and leafless hedges with its fairy 
fretwork when at last he went away. 

Meanwhile nothing more had been heard 
of Hubert Heron. Care and anxiety were 
making Mrs. Heron’s handsome face look 


pale and worn—the sadness of its expression 
was pitiful to see; and Annabel’s eyes wore 
a look of wistfulness in their depths alto¬ 
gether new to them. Papers were eagerly 
searched for news concerning Hubert, but 
searched in vain. Annabel had always been 
held in high favor at Heron Vale, and in 
these days Mrs. Heron clung to her more 
than ever—the brave hopeful heart, which 
would not give way to despair, comforted 
and upheld her. 

I often wondered then if Lord Kindair 
had any idea of the understanding existing 
between Annabel and Hubert; I have known 
since that he had not—that he supposed the 
interest we felt in him was what we should 
have shown for any old and intimate friend 
whose mother we loved as we did Mrs. 
Heron. 

Lord Kindair had gone away and Christ¬ 
mas had come when we heard tidings of 
Hubert Heron. 

We had been spending the day with Mrs. 
Heron—my mother, Annabel, and I—and 
had gathered round the fire cosily in the 
dusk of the winter evening, when some let¬ 
ters were brought in. 

One quick glance, and Mrs. Heron per¬ 
ceived that one bore a foreign postmark,,qnd 
that the bandwriting was that of a stranger. 

I pray heaven I may never again hear a 
scream such as burst from her lips as she 
hastily scanned the contents; the remem¬ 
brance lingers with me even to this day; it 
was the cry of the widow bereft of her sole 
remaining tie to earth—her only son—for 
the letter told that Hubert was dead. He 
had died gloriously, bravely, as a soldier 
should die, cut down upon a far-off battle¬ 
field while leading on his men valiantly in 
a desperate encounter. 

I think that hour the mother’s heart died 
within her; certain it is that Bhe'rapidly 
sank, and when the primroses and cowslips 
were decking the meadows, and spring was 
come, we laid her to rest. 

And Annabel ? Never a complaint ut¬ 
tered she; resolutely putting aside her own 
sorrow, she tended and ministered to Mrs. 
Heron. Though my sister’s face was pale' 
and her eyes sad and heavy, she murmured . 
not. It was her hand which smoothed the 
dying woman’s pillow, her voice which 
whispered in the falling ear sweet words of 
hope and promise. . .. 

We were quiet then, with the hushed • 
quietness that falls upon a hjuie whin it 
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inmates have shared together some trying 
calamity. 1 

I have said before that my mother cher¬ 
ished a warm attachment for Mrs. Heron, 
and X am sure she deeply mourned her 
death; but it always seemed to me that she 
entirely failed to understand how much 
Hurbert’s loss affected Annabel—failed to 
perceive how grave now were the toneB 
which were once so joyous, how shadowed 
the face which was once so bright and 
sparkling. 

The months wore on. Summer had 
passed, with its flowers; out in the orchards 
and fields men gathered the ripe luscious 
fruit and garnered in the golden grain; and 
then came Lord Kindair. 

More constant than before became his 
visits, more gladly than ever did we wel¬ 
come them. He expressed polite regrets 
when informed of the death of Mrs. Heron 
and Hubert; he had known but very little 
of them, and consequently could not be ex¬ 
pected to evince any great feeling at this 
communication. 

CHAPTER III. 

W E were sitting alone, Annabel and I, 
in the fast deepening gloom of an 
autumn twilight, with no other light than 
that of the fire. My mother bad been 
called from the room more than an hour 
before, and we decided that the lamps 
should not be lighted until her return. We 
were beginning to wonder what kept her so 
long, when she cane in; by the light of the 
fire I perceived the expression of pleased 
excitement which her features wore. 

“I have had a visitor,” she said, coming 
up to us, and sittting down beside Annabel. 
“ It was Lord Kindair,” she added, in reply 
to our questioning glances. “ His visit was 
expressly to me, and the object of it has 
pleasfd and gratified me more than I can 
say.” 

It was most unusual for bis lordship to 
pay short unceremonious visits to Leigh 
Place, and to take hiB departure without 
seeing us. I am sure my face must have 
reflected the surprise I saw plainly depicted 
on Annabie's. 

“Lord Kindair sought me this after¬ 
noon,” said.my mother, softly, “ to tell me 
of his love for you, and of his great desire to 
make you his wife. Annabel, 1 promised 
his lordship that I would ascertain for him 


if he may hope to win you. When he come 8 
to-morrow for his answer, what shall I tell 
him ? Shall I say ‘ yes ? ’ ” 

By the dim light I could see that Anna¬ 
bel’s face was of a deathly whiteness and 
pallor. 

“Mamma,” she said, “I cannot; you 
forget Hubert.” 

Her voice was hoarse and unsteady. I 
had never heard that name from her lips 
since that sad winter day. 

“Hot at all, Annabel. Esteeming him as 
I did, that would be impossible; but that 
has nothing whatever to do with the ques¬ 
tion.” 

“ Pardon me, mamma, it has everything 
to do with it. Had Hubert lived, I should 
have been bis wife; I loved him more than 
words can tell. I like and respect Lord 
Kindair, and am sensible of the honor he 
does me; but no other can ever take Hu¬ 
bert’s place in my. heart. Do not ask me to 
marry him, mamma.” 

“But, Annabel,” cried my mother, 
“ surely you will not refuse Lord Kiudair’s 
offer? Think; position, wealth,every lux¬ 
ury, the love of a good man are offered you 
—for the sake of a memory you will never 
cast all thiB aside.” 

“ I cannot forget Hubert, mamma,” she 
said, tremulously. “ I had made no com¬ 
plaint, I have tried not to leave undone any 
duty that I was wont to perform; but none 
the less deep was my love, none the less 
bitter is my sorrow.” 

“ Annabel,” rejoined my mother, impres¬ 
sively laying her hand upon her shoulder, 
“ you and Wynter are all I have to love on 
God’s wide earth. Since that bright sum¬ 
mer day, years ago, which brought me such 
heavy grief, I have lived but for my chil¬ 
dren. You know that I, your mother 
would not seek to counsel you save for your 
good; believe me when I tell you that this 
pain and sorrow will all die out—that they 
are but the dreamy fancies of a young girl— 
that the time will come when you will 
smile to remember what you once deemed 
the ruling paBBion of your life—that the 
esteem and friendship you entertain for 
Lord Kindair are a good basis for wedded 
happiness.” 

“Do.not urge me, please, mamba.” 

I had kept silence until now, but I could 
not withstand the cry which burst with a 
convulsive sob from Annabel. 

“ Mother,” I said, “ what is Lord Kin- 
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dair’s wealth and position to us if Annabel 
cannot love him ? They are less than 
nothing.” 

“ Wynter,” she exclaimed, passionately, 
“ you know nothing of what you are talking 
about. Such an offer aB this of Lord Kin- 
dair’s does not fall to a portionless girl twice 
in her life.” 

She rose and paced up and down the room. 
The firelight fell upon her. A handsome 
stately woman she was still—one to com¬ 
mand admiration. My glance followed her 
as she walked backwards and forwards in 
quick agitated fashion, and took in the 
moved expression of her face, the restless 
excitement pervading her manner. I was 
at a loss to understand it. A proud woman 
I had always known her to be proud—proud 
of her name, proud of Leigh Place—but this 
eager intense desire to influence Annabel to 
marry for the Bake of wealth exhibited to 
me a new phase in her character. 

“ Annabel,” she exclaimed, abruptly, 
stopping before her, “I am a proud woman. 
I have never asked a favor in my life, but I 
ask this of you. Let the answer I give Lord 
Kindair be favorable.” 

There was no reply from Annabel, no 
reply save that of sobs. 

“ Listen to me,” continued my mother. 
“ Let me tell you why I plead. Leigh Place 
is mortgaged—was mortgaged at your fath¬ 
er’s death, to pay outstanding debts—and 
now the money is called in. I have six 
monthB in which to pay it. It is impossible 
for me to meet the demand; I have fonnd it 
extremely difficult to provide the interest. 
Lord Kindair, knowing this, has offered, in 
the kindest, most delicate manner to assist 
me if I will use my influence with you on 
his behalf.” 

Still no reply from Annabel. The fitful 
gleams of firelight played on tightly clenched 
hands, on a white scared face, but there was 
no reply. 

“ Annabel,” resumed my mother, “ it is 
for Wynter’s sake I urge it. How can I 
bear to take my poor sickly boy from his 
home ? He would pine and die away 
from ”- 

“Not for me, Annabel,” I interrupted, 
vehemently—“ not for my sakel ” 

She came to me then. She knelt beside 
me and pressed hot kisses on my brow and 
cheek. 

“There is nothing I would not do for 
you,” she cried, passionately. “ The world 


holds nothing for me half so dear as you, 
my poor brother! ” She arose then and 
walked to my mother. “ I did not know 
that Leigh Place was mortgaged,” she said. 
“ Give n>e till morning to think. You shall 
have my answer then.” 'Without waiting 
for my mother’s words of thanks, she went 
to her own room. 

No words can tell how wretched I was 
that whole evening—bow through the long 
weary hours of the night I tossed, restless 
and miserable, upon my bed—how bitterly 
I murmured and rebelled that I was not as 
other men, able to fight my way, to make a 
name in the world, but must remain ever a 
useless clod, a heavy burden to those I 
loved. I shrank from quitting Leigh Place; 
yet I hated the thought of Annabel’s mar¬ 
rying Lord Kindair against her wish. Morn¬ 
ing found me feverish and exhausted; I was 
unable to leave my room. My mother came 
to me, but the daylight faded and I had seen 
nothing of Annabel. Then I longed to be 
down-stairs, for I heard Lord Kindair’s voice 
in the hall. The minutes lagged tediously; 
the day was cold and cheerless; through the 
branches of the trees outside the wind went 
moaning with a dreary mournful sound, the 
rain pattered dismally against my window. 
By and by I heard Annabel’s step. 

“ Have you missed me to-day, Wynter ? ” 
she said, as she came towards me. 

I took the outstretched hands and drew 
down the dear face for a kiss. 

“ Sorely, Annabel,” I replied. 

“ Poor fellowl ” she said, tenderly. “But, 
dear, I have been very busy—very much 
engaged with my own thoughts—looking my 
future steadily in the face—thinking how 
thankful I should be that it is in my power 
to benefit mamma and you—you who have 
done so much for me. You see, dear,” the 
clear young voice went on, “ when mamma 
first spoke, her words took me by surprise, 
and I replied as I should not have done.” 

Oh, faithful loving heartl Oh, brave un¬ 
selfish words, which no endeavor could ren¬ 
der steady! 

“ Lord Kindair is below, Annabel.” 

“ Yes, dear; he has been there some time. 
What a noble, thoughtful man he is Wynter! 
I cannot understand how he came to love 
me.” 

“He may well be proud of loving you, 
Annabel," I said, looking into the beautiful 
face admiringly. 

“ You dear partial Wynter! When I said 
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to him that I did not love him so much as 
he would perhaps desire, and that my ignor¬ 
ance and inexperience must at some time 
pain and disappoint him, be loid me with 
such a kind pleasant smile how more than 
willing he was to risk his happiness.. I am 
telling you this, dear, knowing that you 
would like to hear it. And, Wynter,” she 
continued with a little eager flutter in her 
voice, “ he says that when I am his wife he 
will take me abroad, and that you shall ac¬ 
company us. Think of the pleasure of it. 
We shall see the place we have so loved to 
talk and dream about—see them together.” 
She was kneeling before me then, looking 
into my face with eager searching gaze. 
“Better than all, Wynter,” she went on, 
speaking her words slowly, and narrowly 
watching their effect, “ he has spoken of the 
skill of some German doctor—of the hope he 
entertains that you may be partially cured 
of your infirmity. Fancy, dear, standing in 
one of those quaint old towns by the swift¬ 
flowing Rhine, and. gradually acquiring the 
power of walking at will! ” 

Heaven forgive me if it was wrong I I 
could not repress an eager outcry of joy. 
All my life long I had so prayed for health 
and strength—so envied the poorest, most 
ignorant laborer, who, rich in the use of his 
limbs, was free to go whither his fancy led. 

The listening ears caught the cry—the 
watchful eyeB read the gladness of my face. 

“ Won’t it be delightful, Wynter? ” 

“ Not unless you are happy, Annabel,” I 
cried. “ I am not so utterly selfish.” 

“ I cannot fail to be happy, Wynter.” 

She was quiet then, and I did not attempt 
to break the silence. She sat on a low cush¬ 
ion at my feet, her hands resting oh her 
kneeB, and watching her, I thought that, of 
all the ladies of the house of Kindalr, Bhe 
would be the loveliest. 

“ Ton are quiet, Wynter,” she said, sud¬ 
denly rousing herself. 

- “I am thinking, Annabel—thinking of 
the old days when we were children. I was 
calling to mind, too, the stories you recited 
to me in those days, Annabel—beautiful 
stories they were; many a time they soothed 
ine as'notbing:else could have done.” 

Her hand sought mine now with a gentle 
caressing gesture. 

“ Thinking of them—of the love that dic¬ 
tated them—suggested to me one I should 
like to tell you. I am a poor story-teller, 
you know-, Annabel; hut may I try ? ” 


11 Please, Wynter.” 

“ Well, ‘ once upon a time ’—I must com¬ 
mence properly, you know—there lived a 
twin brother and sister—like you and me, 
dear—who loved each other very dearly. 
The girl was fair of face and brave of spirit, 
the boy, sickly, and crippled, and weak- 
hearted. All his life long had he depended 
upon his sister—upon her loving care, her 
gentle guidance. Many a time would he 
have utterly fainted on his life’s journey 
but for her comforting hopeful words. There 
was no act of kindness too great for her to 
perform—no sorrow of his which she did not 
rejoice. It sometimes seemed to him as 
though the whole aim of her life was his 
happiness, and in no way could he repay 
her. A heavy sorrow befell her, but she 
bore it bravely and well. Her mother saw 
no duty neglected, her brother missed not 
one of those loving attentions which were so 
sweet to him; sorrow appeared to perfect 
and beautify a character which had been 
before almost faultless; and, watching and 
admiring, the brother forgot to pity. No 
words could do her justice, no words could 
express how much he loved her. Morning 
and evening his thought was of her, his 
prayer that at some time some act of his 
might give her happiness. But his hopes 
and prayers seemed always vain—still he 

remained a burden, still a”- 

“ Hush, hush, Wynter! You pain me— 
you were never that.” 

She was standing now, bending over me, 
tears raining down the sweet face. 

“Still a—still a— Annabel, you have 
disturbed the flow of my ideas. I must con¬ 
cluded on some future occasion.” 

“ Wynter,” she said, “ I must leave you 
now. Mamma will wonder what is keeping 
me so long.” 

“ Spare me a few minutes more. Sing 
me a little song before you go.” 

“ Not to-night, Wynter—not to-night.” 

But I still held her hand in a lingering 
clasp. 

“Annabel,” I whispered, “look at me 
and tell me, will you be happy in this 
marriage?” 

The clear luminous light of her eyes was 
turned full upon me. 

“ Wynter,” she said, “ none can «ver be 
to me what Hubert was. Let this content 
you, not even for your sake would I marry 
Lord Kindair did I not like and respect 
him.” 
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MY WIFE AND I. 

Hr WILLIAM EEBBT BLOWN. 


V IRGINIA and I had been married only- 
three years when I decided to leave 
her. Do not think that in arriving at this 
decision I was more callous to her welfare 
than indifferent to my own. I had married 
for money as well as beauty, and in obtain¬ 
ing both, the joy of possession had somehow 
lost its savor. In sowing the wind I was 
full soon reaping the wirlwind. 

I had loved my wife (alas! that I should 
say “had”). I had laid fond plans for the 
jealous guardianship of her wealth, which I 
would increase rather than deplete. Of her 
person—her happiness—her life itself, I 
would be the most tender and loving custo¬ 
dian. Our minds should be congenially 
wedded by the sweet fusion of habitual in¬ 
tercourse, and to worldly ease would be 
added the true joy that comes of tlie loving 
friction of two hearts that beat aB one. 

But after a while I found my wife growing 
different from my betrothed. Within my 
arms, as it were, her nature seemed to evolve 
something hard and strange, self-reliant and 
suspicious. Sudden gusts of passion would 
seize and transform her into a bewitching 
fury. Then depression would follow, and for 
days she would nurse imaginary wrongs that 
ever centred about myself. 

Her money, she' averred, I should not 
handle, except as she doled it out for our 
current expenses.' Her lawyer and her 
banker retained a ; firm clutch upon her in¬ 
vestments, foiling all my suggestions by 
referring me to her own instructions' to 
them. 

“Virginia,” said I, one day, “ why do you 
never trust me now ? During our courtship 


I thought you one of the most confiding of 
mortals.” 

“ How is it, Henry,” she replied, almost 
sneeringly, “that your appeals to my confi¬ 
dence always relate to my money ? ” 

“ My money!” Not our money, mark you. 
Her calculative gaze seemed to infer: “ Love 
and other intangibilities may be in common 
between us; yet money, property, that is 
another thing. Though my husband, you 
are hardly my clerk, much less my partner. 
I have bought you; you have your price in 
what I give you, yet there can be nothing 
more—forever—between us two.” 

Then I would get angry, and, manlike, 
bellow for revenge. But either her coolness 
would prevail, or her burst of fury so out- 
Herod mine that I would leave the house, 
and at my club'drink myself maudlin over 
my wrongs. 

Before marriage T was a traveling sales¬ 
man on a fair salary. Aftewards my salary 
was increased, yet my wife became sole em¬ 
ployer and paymaster. My duties, though 
light and ornamental, ground my sense of self- 
respect to the dust. Then revulsive pride, 
stung by a sense of former independence, 
would cause me to rebel at her sovereignty— 
to attempt to control as well as share our joint 
fortunes, yet ever with the same futile and 
self-abasing results. 

Thus our affairs ran on for a good while, 
when an uncle of mine living down South 
died, leaving me a large tract of mountain 
land, which he had utilized for years as a 
sheep ranch. Here I thought was a chance 
for me to burst my gilded chains, to flee 
from the results of all my married miscon- 
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ceptions, even though in so doing I placed 
myself under a social ban — righting one 
wrong by enacting a greater one. Yet for a 
year I resisted this temptation. I fancied 
that I still loved my wife. Though I had 
sold my freedom for that which poisoned 
rather than nourished me, yet fam' would I 
still lick the hand that so grudgingly fed me. 
~Was it love or but the memory of love that 
held me near its long desecrated altar? 

But at last came a day and an event that 
hastened my long deferred resolve. I often 
speculated in a small way about the skirts of 
■Wall Street, and had a friend or two among 
the brokers. One of these came to me and 
said:— 

“Look here, Bentick, I’ll give you a 
pointer. There is a big bear movement 
being slyly organized and some heavy 
weights are going to get squeezed. Look 
ont for Ralsford & Co. You’re interested 
there, I believe. Look sharp, I say.” 

Much of my wife’s money was in this 
bank, besides a thousand or so of my own, 
which I had saved out of the rewards of my 
matrimonial slavery against the time that I 
felt would come—the time of my self-release. 
I went to Sharpleigh, my wife’s lawyer, who 
had charge of her investments, and whom 
she trusted far more than I did, and told him 
what I had heard. He surveyed me with a 
bland, incredulous smile. 

“ My wife does not trust me much,” I 
continued, half-choking over this • acknowl¬ 
edgment, yet determining to serve Vir¬ 
ginia’s interest in this—as I thought—crisis 
of her affairs. “ Yet I felt it my duty to 
warn you of this. Balsford & Co. are at 
present unsafe. Would it not be well to 
place her money more securely, even though 
at less remunerative rates ? ” 

Just then the glass door of Sharpleigh’s 
■ private office opened and in walked my wife; 
her step was quick and her manner animated. 
Without noticing me she laid a sheet of paper 
' upon the lawyer’s desk. 

“ Balsford & Co.,” she said, “ inform me 
that their last semi-annual dividend will 
aggregate eight per cent. The Passagunk 
Air Line Debentures, they say, are more 
promising than ever, and they will reserve 
further shares for me if I so desire, though 
the demand for them is great.” 

“ It seems their proper course would have 
been to see me first,” replied Sharpleigh, 
with what I thought to be an improper dis¬ 
play of professional jealousy. 


“ Have they paid over that eight per cent- 
dividend yet, or have you only the promise 
of it ? ” I asked. 

My wife turned to me with a surprised 
smile. 

“ Why, Henry,” said she, “ I had not. 
noticed you.” (Oh, palpable falsehood!)' 
“But Mr. Sharpleigh and I are consulting’ 
upon affairs that it would be cruel to harass- 
you about. If you will kindly wait in the 
outer office ten minutes, you shall take me 
home to dinner.” 

“ Virgina,” I exclaimed, “you are always 
making a puppet of me, yet I have eyes,, 
ears, and a little common sense. There is- 
going to be an eruption in Wall Street— 
mark it! I have it from a safe and sure 
source. Balsford & Co. are up to their eyes- 
in this new deal and their capital is far from 
limitless. Unless you are absolutely sure, 
don’t risk much in that quarter just now. 1 
shall withdraw my own mite, as a matter of 
precaution, and I could not reBt without let¬ 
ting you both know what I have learned. 

I know you distrust my judgment, yet, Vir¬ 
ginia, I am still your husband and I cannot 
divest myself of a keen interest in your 
affairs. I tell you Balsford & Co. are not 
safe.” 

During my animated delivery Sharpleigh 
carelessly glanced over Balsford & Co.’s 
statement, while my wife’s astonishment 
gave way to impatience before I had done. 

“Has Mr. Sharpleigh called you in for 
advice?” she asked, at length, as -Within 
her otherwise lovely eyes I fancied .'I saw 
two small devils dancingly appear. ‘ 

“ How could you suppose Buch a thing, 
Mrs. Bentick?” said Sharpleigh, looking up- : 
quickly. 

“Ho,” I said, vehemently, “Sharpleigh 
did not send for me. No one sent for ine. 
My ove and solicitude, which you’take.so ■ 
much pains to repudiate, brought me 'here. 

I tell you, Virginia, the greater part of : your 1 
fortune is in danger. Yet it is only as a. 
drop in the ocean that will be required when; 
settling day comes round. It will be swal¬ 
lowed up so completely that not a ripple will 
remain to show yon whence it went. In the 
greater crash around you people will 1 hardly 
know your loss, and care less. Your only . 
sympathizer will be your husband, whose 
advice you scorn and whose love you 
deny”- 

“ Will you wait for me in the. outer .of¬ 
fice?” 
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She stamped her foot imperatively as she 
■spoke. 

“ When your advice is needed it will be 
sought. Meanwhile you will wait, and do 
as I say, or”- 

She turned abruptly to Sharpleigh who 
was sharpening a pencil. My heart grew 
cold. Behind a whirlwind of revulsive feel¬ 
ings the conviction was hardening within 
•me that life was unendurable, intolerable, 
.under such conditions. Then as my wife 
bent forward in consultation with the lawyer 
-as though I were not present, I wheeled and 
.left the office with an imprecation on my 
.lips. 

I strode down the street, half blinded by 
.pain and passion— the din of Broadway re¬ 
sounding in my ears like something afar off, 
-so great wa3 the furore that possessed my 
»being. I went to Ralfsord & Co. and grimly 
demanded my small deposit, which was 
handed out automatically and without re¬ 
mark. Again upon the street I walked 
hither, thither, aimlessly, until the lamps 
were lit, vainly endeavoring to think rather 
‘than feel. Yain effort. The repressed bit¬ 
terness of years surged over me. Love was 
buried under a towering sense of the in¬ 
juries I felt I had sustained. The events of 
.this day were the culminatiou. I could and 
•would hear no more. 

That night I packed a hand-hag and slunk 
_ 'from my wife’s door, more like a thief than a 
husband. Five days later found me on my 
sheep ranch in North Carolina. I dwelt in 
a large log house upon a bleak plateau, with 
wild mountains, brawling streams, an om¬ 
nipotent forest, and the solitude of nature 
for my companionship. For a while all 
. these rested my soul. The sense of owner- 
ship. and of local superiority flattered my 
long bq'ried pride, and as the pangs of sep- 
■ eration grew blunt, I fancied I was content. 

Autumn passed. Winter came, lashing 
;the naked mountains with sleet, while the 
wind-wrung forest cracked withbitterfrosts, 
and the sheep huddled in the warmer hollows. 
'The huge chimneys of my mountain cabin 
roared with heat and flame. I lived my half 
• hermit life—no one about me but several 
- shaggy shepherds, and not a female within 
ten miles. 

I morbidly deemed myself a woman-hater, 
and refused all offers of service from men 
encumbered with wives or daughters. Wom- 
-en would remind me of my wife, whom I 


wished to utterly forget. But one hitter 
day, as I sat by the fire, a man and a woman 
rode up before the door. My men were all 
out and there happened to be no one at the 
house but myself. The woman was veiled 
and wore a long cloak. I watched them dis¬ 
mount and approach the door. A thrill 
passed through me as I recognized Sharp¬ 
leigh, then I knew that my wife’s stately fig¬ 
ure wa3 following him. 

I surveyed myself. I was in rough home- 
spun with long hair and an untrimmed beard. 
I felt that I was a kind of savage as I hard¬ 
ened my heart and gloated over the shock 
they would experience in connecting me 
with the husband who had sold himself to a 
beautiful shrew for money. X opened the 
door. Sharpleigh blinked at the obscurity 
within and asked blandly if Henry Bentick 
lived here. 

“ I am the man,” said I, not heeding Vir¬ 
ginia’s exclamation of surprise. 

“ Bless me! ” said Sharpleigh. “I never 
should have recognized you. Yet ”- 

“Henryl” My wife threw up her veil and 
cast back her cloak. “ I have come a thou¬ 
sand miles to ask for your forgiveness.” 

How beautiful she was! Her proud eyes 
and superb figure—I had viewed them often 
as a subject might the august perfections of 
a queen, accepting though writhing under 
rebuke—grateful-anon as a dog. for an un¬ 
wonted caress. Now it was for her to 
sue and for me to repel and deny. In the 
solitude of these woods, unkempt and rough- 
clothed, I was master at last. 

Her tears and the divine tremor of her 
voice almost broke my heart, yet the con¬ 
sciousness of my power intoxicated me. For 
the first time in life I became brutal. I 
gloried in deeming myself void of a heart, 
whereas my past misery had proved the con¬ 
trary. 

“ Spare yourself,” I said, coldly, savagely. 
“I have found here the place I never knew 
when by your side. I neither forgive nor 
forget. I only wish to be let alone.” 

“ I was wrong from the first,” she went 
on as though I had not spoken. “ I forgot 
my duty as a wife in nursing my pride as. a 
woman. I disregarded, disobeyed and de¬ 
nied you and—I am punished. You were 
right about Ralsford & Co.—you were right 
in all. My property was swept away, I 
know not whither; my friends deserted me; 
worse than all my conscience awoke to stab 
me with remorse. O Henry! 1 don’t ask 
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much now—I won’t burden you with myself 
—ah no!—but I want pardon and the as¬ 
surance that you do not hate me as—alas!— 
I have given you so great cause to do.” 

Slowly and with clasped hands she had 
sunk to her knees, and I unrighteously gloated 
over the picture. She, bejeweled and in fine 
raiment, a suppliant—I in homespun, rude 
and uncouth, the arbiter of our fate. The 
surprise of the situation turned my head. I 
laughed loudly, coarsely, while at the sound 
she slowly rose with a low, despairing moan 
and stood dejectedly, with bowed head. 
Sharpleigh laid his hand on my arm. I 
withdrew from him aversively, but he only 
said:— 

“ Mr. Bentick, this trip was taken against 
my advice. Yet, knowing how your wife 
has suffered of late, I say, that in repelling 
her, your sin becomes greater than hers. Be 
a man—not a devil. Go hack with us and 
see what can be done to save something out 
of the general wreck of her affairs.” 

I never distrusted Sharpleigh more than 
at that moment. The man had always im¬ 
pressed me unfavorably, and I would have 
none of him, or his advice, and bluntly told 
him so. 

“ For three years,” I said, “ yon ignored 
me and —I presume—prejudiced Virginia’s 
mind against me. Now, after she has lost 
all through you, you would cast upon me a 
responsibility that has become odious aud 
burdensome. Well—I decline. X will not 
argue. In these wilds X am content. Go 
your ways—both of you. If you are hungry, 
my cook will feed you. But, as for me, I 
will talk with you no more.” 

After this X flung myself out at the back 
door, and strode up the mountain side, with 
my wife’s last despairing entreaty following 
me, and cold thrills of mingled pain and ex¬ 
ultation at once wringing and caressing my 
heart. Presently, an irrelevant curiosity 
■ caused me to look back. The lawyer was help¬ 
ing my wife upon her horse; then they rode 
slowly away—she drooping pathetically—he 
looking about him through his eyeglasses. 

As they disappeared from view, I felt 
morbidly triumphant. I had foiled and dis- 
comfitted my wife. As I thought how keen 
' must be her disappointment, how completely 
' the tables were turned, I sprung up and 
shouted in malevolent joy. From the oppos¬ 
ing crags the lay was hurled back so inhu¬ 
manly distorted that I paused—startled—and 
remained for an hour gloomily reflecting. 


I had my revenge, yet as time wore on its 
taste grew hitter, despite the unnatural rel¬ 
ish I had so carefully cultivated. At times, 
visions of my wife, in want, would dart 
athwart my more congenial fancies with in¬ 
growing persistency X failed to dissipate. 
Insensibly the. bland, impenetrable face of 
Sharpleigh intruded itself upon the scene.. 
Never did he notice me, but stood with his 
eyeglasses ever bent upon my wife, unpity¬ 
ing, self-satisfied and serene. 

I busied myself with the affairs of my 
ranch, roamiDg the mountains by day, and 
at night brooded over my lot or laid selfish 
plans for the future. Yet my self exultation 
slowly gave way to feelings of unrest, which 
my enforced vigor of occupation failed to- 
stifle. After all, was not the very strenu¬ 
ousness and vindictiveness of my present- 
course, in its way as great a sin as that which 
had driven me to my present condition?' 
For weeks this question jarred the door of 
my heart. Its persistence would not be de¬ 
nied, aud a gradual terror of the revelation 
which its forced acknowledgment was un¬ 
folding before me, took final possession of 
me. At last I could no longer work or feign 
an interest, that had ceased to exist, in my 
present life. 

The sad face of my wife haunted me, and 
was in turn haunted by Sharpleigh’s malign- 
visage. Could it not be that he was the- 
primary cause of all our misfortunes ? The 
conviction never left me that he had—some¬ 
how—absorbed my wife’s fortune. His in¬ 
fluence, too, had doubtless encouraged the- 
alienation between us to grow and vivify. 

Where was my wife now ? Had not 
Sharpleigh—having taken, all—at last aban¬ 
doned her cause ? Was it not probable'that 
—despite his assertion—he had brought hpr 
to me here to finally rid himself of the carehf 
her affairs now that she was penniless ? - 

And I too had cast her off. How the de¬ 
spair of her last look rose up before me nowl: 
It tore aside the parting veil and made the 
revelation whole before me. I still loved 
her—oh, yes I—loved her more absolutely 
and subserviently than before. The joy. of 
this new counsciousness was pure, yet its- 
pain was almost unbearable. 

After this, for days, though outwardly 
calm, I suffered mentally to a degree that 
whitened my hair and threatened my health.. 
My men noticed my behavior and won¬ 
dered. The appearance of my strange visi¬ 
tors had never been explained to them.. 
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When I finally told them that I was going 
away for a while, I think they felt relieved 
at the prospect of my absence. 

So after all this vain and vengeful expa- 
tiation of myself, I winged my way back 
northward in search of the woman I had, 
four mouths before, driven scornfully from 
my presence. Once pride had fled, and I 
had again clasped the old love, impatience 
took possession of me. I saw my wife in a 
hundred phases of suffering, always alone, 
except for Sharpleigh’s haunting face merci¬ 
lessly surveying the result of his work. So 
complete was the impression wrought upon 
me by these harrowing fancies that I no 
longer doubted their truth. 

On arriving in New York I started to 
Sbarpleig'n’s office. Passing Ralsford & 
Co’s, bank, to my amazement X found it 
open. I went in and questioned one of the 
firm. 

“ Yes, Mr. Bentick,” he replied, “ we 
suspended for a while but were able to re¬ 
sume. Your wife’s money was withdrawn. 
We paid her legal adviser the last dollar.” 

Breathlessly X asked the date of that tran¬ 
saction and found that it was about the time 
I left for the South. Sharpleigh had followed 
my advice after all. I hastened to his office. 
He wa3 out, but would soon be in. As I 
sat there alone, I saw a thick memorandum- 
book, with my wife’s name in gilt letters 
■ thereon. I opened it without hesitation and 
found some of the very proofs I needed to 
sustain the conviction I already felt of the 
lawyer’s guilt. They were in his own hand¬ 
writing, and he had. probably forgotten to 
lock up: the book in his private safe which, I 
had no doubt, was its usual repository. 

• A step sounded in the outer office, causing 
me to thrust it in my pocket at once, and 
face Sharpleigh with a cold, uncommittal 
face. Bor an instant he showed the surprise 
he felt at seeing me, then he welcomed me 
with a bland smile and an extended hand. 
X masked my detestation of the man with 
difficulty and my greeting must have seemed 
cool. 

“ You probably guess my business here,” 
I said. “ I desire to find my wife.” 

“ Permit me to say that you were unwise 
in repelling her last overtures.” 

I was angered at the Pharasaic attitude of 
the man. 

“ Mr. Sharpleigh,” I returned, “ times are 
changed. I do not want your advice. Will 
you tel! me where she is ? ” 


“That depends,” he said, coolly. “I 
must know your reasons ”- 

“ You may go to the devil,” I interrupted 
hotly. “ Your impudence is insufferable and 
inexcusable.” 

X clapped on my hat and walked out, eye¬ 
ing him sternly the while. Once on the 
street I felt that my haste and spleen had 
defeated the purpose' of my visit. Yet—I 
had that memorandum-book. 1 knew Sharp¬ 
leigh for a knave, and time might yet right 
all things. As I stood on a street corner, 
still cogitating, a woman got out of a street 
car whose face seemed familiar. I recog¬ 
nized my wife’s former maid, an old and 
trustworthy servant. 

Checking my impulse to speak, I followed 
her from one street to another, hardly know¬ 
ing why. We came into one of the poorer 
quarters of the city, whose tall tenement 
houses, Teeking with filth and humanity, 
shut out the sky and poisoned the pure air. 
My heart grew cold with a great fear as I 
saw her enter one of these, and I rushed 
after her up several stairways just in time 
to see her go into a miserable garret. I hid 
behind a coal box, not daring to go further 
just then, while drops of sweat broke out 
over me under a rising horror of that which 
I felt was about to be disclosed. 

I heard a low sound of voices inside and 
bent my head to listen. I could not under¬ 
stand what was said, yet I recognized my 
wife’s tones—oh, how familiar and yet 
how changed I Never, in our days of court¬ 
ship, had her voice thrilled me as it did now. 
All memory of our former bickerings fled 
before that weak, sad utterance. And I had 
helped to bring her to this! Even Sharp- 
leigh’s knavery seemed less culpable than 
my unforgiving neglect. 

While X crouched cowering, the door 
opened and the maid passed out. In the 
gloom of the squalid entry she did not see 
me. As she disappeared I opened the door 
and timidly entered the garret. There was 
a single chair and no fire, while upon a 
wretched pallet sat my wife, wasted and 
wan, brooding over her wrongs. At sight 
of me she held up her hands and weakly 
burst into tears, as I, advancing, fell upon 
my knees beside her and groaned aloud. 
Her hand sought my neck, when with an 
overpowering flood of tenderness I threw 
my arms around her, and- we sat lovingly 
embraced for the first: time since our honey¬ 
moon, three years or more ago. - 
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“You have come back,” she whispered, 
but I have nothing left for you except my 
dove—love. O Henry! I never knew what 
love really meant until after you left me.” 

“Nor I, dearest,” I returned, “until I 
•drove you from me. But why do I find you 
here, alone and in want? ” 

“ I hardly know,” she answered. “ My 
•money all went in that fatal crash—so 
Sharpleigh said. Everything waB under his 
direction, and he lost—so he says—a great 
deal as well as I. He has been kind—he 

-helps me yet—some ”- 

“ He is a scoundrel! ” I exclaimed hotly. 
“ He has swindled you and cajoled us both. 
Your money is yet in his hands, and he 
looks upon it as his own. Here are the 
proofs.” I pulled out the memorandum- 
book and struck it forcibly. “ X found this 
■ accidentally, and it shows, in his own hand, 
the gradual conversion of your investments 
into cash and their secret bestowal, in his 
own name, to a place of security. We will 
trap him yet. I shall get a lawyer, and we 
will fight him in the courts. Justice will 
yet be done, dearest, for we are united now 
as never before. I have a little money, and 
we will confront him, despite his devilish 
craft. Only think how he has deceived you 

all these years I I ’ ’- 

Virginia grasped my arm convulsively, 
and I saw her eyes dilate in sudden terror. 
I heard a step in the passage, then I saw 
Sharpleigh himself standing in the doorway, 
bland, smiling, yet suspicious and watchful. 
The sight of him so enraged me that I lost 
all control of myself. 

“You wretch,” I cried, springing up and 
pinning him by the throat to the wall and 
•shaking the book under his blackening face 
-with one hand. “ Your villainy is known 
•to ns both at last. Here is the proof. How 
will you quietly disgorge, or must we expose 
you to the world ? By the living God, sir! 
we will persecute you to the bitter end 
unless you pay over all that you have wrung 
from a woman who trusted you, and whose 
face you should quail to look upon as she 
sits there—brought to want by you, you 
heartless scoundrel! ” 

Again X shook him, then flung him into 
a corner, from which he rose soiled, sore 
and sullen. 

“I have nothing to restore,” he began; 
then the book again caught his eye, and he 
suddenly grew pale. “ Where did yon get 
that?” he gasped, completely scared. 


“Never mind,” I said, “I’ve got it, and 

in my hands it means ruin to you ”- 

“ You’ve robbed my safe,” he cried; then 
realizing the futility of explanation he rushed 
to the door. “ I’ll show you where you 
stand,” he said.. “As for you,” turning to 
Virginia, who sat unnerved, “ do your 
worst. You are two fools together, and I 
can outwit you both.” 

Then he went out, while my wife nerv¬ 
ously expostulated with me for thus defying 
him. Her present fear of him was equal to 
her former confidence. I Teassured her, and 
when the maid returned we soon had her 
moved to more comfortable quarters, where 
she and I acted, I fear, more like a pair of 
silly lovers than a staid, reunited couple. 

Next day I retained a lawyer who, after 
looking over the proofs, said:— 

“We will see Sharpleigh. Perhaps we 
can compromise. If not, we’ll have a detec¬ 
tive with a warrant ready in case he tries to 
skip to Canada.” 

. With this official we visited Sharpleigh’s 
office and town residence. He was not to be 
found. His family was out of town, nor did 
his employees know where he had gone. 
Then I remembered that he had a country 
house somewhere up in Westchester County. 
We took the train that night, and found on 
our arrival at the little station that the house 
was a mile away and in a Bomewhat secluded 
spot. From one upper window only shone 
a light. The detective • climbed a- tree and 
looked inside. r 

“He is there,” said he when he came 
down. “ He is fixing to leave, I think.”- 
We must surprise him if possible. My 
lawyer went round to the rear of the house, 
while the officer, producing a bunch of skel¬ 
eton keys, soon unlocked the front door. 
We made some noise, and in turn heard a 
window open. 

“TTp we go,” said the detective, who had 
a dark lantern, and we both -sprang up-the 
stairs. 

The door of the upper room was locked, 
but we burst it open. Inside were papers 
and documents scattered about, a valise half- 
packed, and other evidences of intended 
flight. The window was wide open, but 
Sharpleigh had disappeared. We made a 
rapid search, inside and out. There were 
no servants, and the house had evidently- 
been closed for some time. 

Hot a trace of Sharpleigh could we find.- 
There was a large old elm close to the house 
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and a long plank had fallen to the ground 
at its foot. The earth was frozen and we 
could see no. footprints, yet he might have 
got away by that route. Thus we concluded. 
Surprised in his nefarious plans of escape, he 
had left all rather than remain and face the 
exposure and min with which he was threat¬ 
ened. 

Among his effects we found yet more 
ample confirmation of the thoroughness of 
his disguise. Mot only all my wife’s money 
but that of two other- clients, equally blind 
and confiding, had been misappropriated 
with remorseless dexterity. Packed in a 
hand-bag were over §200,000 in bonds and 
bank-notes, besides a goodly amount of gold 
coin. • 

The exposure was complete, yet where 
.was he ? That question was not answered 
for nine long years. 

After the recovery of her money my wife 
and I lived together in great content. Our 
former troubles seemed like a hideous dream, 
long past; and in our mutual love we were 
happy. In the course of events we gained 
possession of Sharpleigh’s country house 
and got in the habit of spending our sum¬ 
mers there. 


One July night there came a terrific wind 
storm, and the elm by the house was blown 
down and shivered open, exposing thereby 
the skeleton of a man. Marks on the watch, 
chain, and shreds of clothing that still ^Sur¬ 
vived, disclosed the remains to be those of 
Sharpleigh. The tree was hollow. Twenty 
feet or more from the ground was an open¬ 
ing between the limbs large enough to admit 
the passage of a mau’s body. An examina¬ 
tion developed the fact that the vertebra of 
the neck had been broken. 

We concluded that Sharpleigh, alarmed by 
the sounds of our approach, and apprehen¬ 
sive of arrest, sought to escape through the 
window, using the plank to reach the tree, 
when, striving to descend, he doubtless fell 
through the hole into the hollow of the tree, 
breaking his neck in the fall. It so happened 
that the house had remained unoccupied all 
the succeeding winter. Hence the mystery 
of his disappearance remained unsolved, 
though some people professed to remember 
the peculiar odor that hung about the prem¬ 
ises for days. 

Thus retribution, unknown of men, had 
accomplished its work, which time, in re¬ 
vealing, rendered final and complete before 
the eyes of all men. 
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